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(This advertisement appeared in the 
Indianapolis newspapers during the Ad- 
vertising Convention, June 6 to 12,1920) 














Truth in Advertising 


“The Credit for Building the First Car Belongs to Mr. Elwood Haynes” 


( The above statement is from a letter to A. G. Seiberling, Vice President and General Manager 
of The Haynes Automobile Company, Kokomo, Indiana, by Richard H. Lee, Special Counsel 
of the National Vigilance Committee of the Associated Advertising Clubs of the World.) 


“AVERY advertising man at- 
BK tending this great convention 
will be proud over this tangi- 
ble evidence of the constructive 
good being done for advertising by 
the National Vigilance Committee 
of the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World. 


**Truth in Advertising’’ is the motto, 
the slogan, and the code of the 
members of the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs. 


While The Haynes Automobile 
Company has never participated 
in the discussion over who made 
America’s first car, further than to 
state that Elwood Haynes invented, 
designed and built it, and to rest its 
case with history, we admit a glow 
of satisfaction as we take occasion 
to express to the advertising men 
of the world our felicitations to their 
National Vigilance Committee upon 
the thoroughness of its research 
and its conscientious insistence upon 
the verities in public statements. 


Although the original Haynes auto- 
mobile, invented, designed and 
built by Elwood Haynes, is a United 
States Government exhibit in the 
Smithsonian Institution at Washing- 
ton, D. C., bearing an official tablet 
giving its history, nevértheless the 
accuracy of this government state- 
ment has been directly and indi- 
rectly questioned. 


We asked the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs of the World, through 
their National Vigilance Commit- 
tee, to sift the entire matter, know- 
ing it would be done utterly without 
bias, for this reason: 


Advertising is a force upon which 
we, in common with every progres- 
sive concern in the world, depend. 
We know what advertising has done 
for us. We know how jealously 
the Associated Advertising Clubs 
guard the good name of advertising. 
We know the sacredness of their 
slogan “Truth in Advertising.” 


The National Vigilance Committee 
went at its work conscientiously 
and thoroughly; it spent much time 
upon its investigation, in order that 
its finding should be final and de- 
cisive. The result is embodied in 
the letter from Mr. Lee to Mr. 
Seiberling, and in the straightfor- 
ward statement: 


‘The credit for building the first car 
belongs to Mr. Elwood Haynes.’’ 


This decision lends added emphasis 
to the principle of character which 
is associated in the public mind with 
the name of the Haynes. 


No matter how good advertising 
may be, it can only be as good as 
the product it advertises. It can 
only succeed with the product. We 
are naturally gratified that the 
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Haynes has made good on its adver- 
tising. We give advertising full 
credit for carrying to the people the 
message of the four essential factors 
of character—beauty, strength, 
power and comfort—which are 
established in the Haynes. Our 
advertising led the prospective car 
owner to expect beauty, strength, 
power and comfort in the Haynes. 
The car itself completely exempli- 
fied this character. The result is 
that to-day the demand for the new 
series Haynes is just as far ahead of 
our production as it was a year ago. 


Every advertising man will be 
pleased to know this, because 
Haynes advertising is a faithful 
echo of the car itself. It reflects 
the policies and principles of The 
Haynes Automobile Company, and 
is just as much our product as is 
the Haynes car itself. 


The Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World have done great work, 
but never performed a greater act 
for the highest good of advertising 
itself than when their National 
Vigilance Committee aligned the 
forces of good advertising with his- 
tory, with recorded facts and with 
the U. S. Government’s own official 
statement in the final, irrevocable 
decision that to Elwood Haynes 
belongs the credit for building 
America’s first car. 
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CONVINCING the SKEPTICAL 


though it may actually pay its cost in 
immediate savings. 

But L. V. Estes IncorPoratTepD are able to 
offer a solution to this problem. The 







Columbus met skepticism at every turn. 
He had to prove to a doubting audience 
that an egg could be made to stand on end. 
He had to prove to a doubting world that 


the earth is round. 


Industrial Engineering, too, has 





In one well known manu- 
facturing plant, four 
months after installation 


Estes plan of ANALysis and 
ProcraM will tell you where 
you stand. It will show you 


hadto prove its worth in the face 
of skepticism by actual demon- 
stration. It has compelled recog- 
nition by saving money, cutting 
costs and checking wastes in 
practically every kindofbusiness. . 


was begun — 
The unit cost of 


increase 


of production. 











Never was economy of opera- 


taken from the 
records of L. V. 





pro- 
duction had decsnhed 22% 
Yet the pay of em- 
ployees was = 5 0% 
And the orgy of 
its turned out 
ineteased = "95% | unfold to you your present 
Here greater production was 
needed as well as lower costs 


were accomplished. Workmen 
benefited also. This is an au- 
thentic and representative case 


the relation between what 
your plant is doing and what 
it is capable of doing. It will 


operating efficiency and point 
out where it can be improved 
and strengthened. All of this 
before obligating you to instal- 


Both results 


achievement 
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tion and reduction of overhead =| CorPoraTeD. 
more needed than today. How- 
ever, this urgent need itself has caused 


even the most farsighted business men to 
hesitate to employ at this time a com- 
petent Industrial Engineering service 


1511 Century Building, Chicago S 


ORGANIZATION - PRODUCTION CONTROL 
METHODS AND PROCESSES 









lation service. 
This plan of Anatysis and Procram is 
explained fully in a special folder. It will 
be sent to any interested executive on 
request. 


|-\/-EstEs INCORPORATED 


<=} INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 
SE R b 1123 Broadway, New York City 
ie 





=AQ, COSTS AND ACCOUNTING - APPRAISALS) 
“th INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
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The problem of housing workers 


——— HE American people are all agriculturists except one 

Benjamin Franklin,” an 18th Century foreign diplomat 
informed Europe. Small craftshops with bounden apprentices 
satisfied that day. The waterpower factory of the following 
century, operated with help from the neighborhood, bears little 
resemblance to its descendant, the modern corporation, directing 
and housing armies of workers. 





BUILDING 
WITH 
FORESIGHT 
The thought of industrial housing of a generation ago sum- 
mons a vision of tenements in dreary rows surrounding the 
mill—then considered adequate, though now shabby by com- 
parison. Foresight—the business creed of today—coupled with 
higher living standards and a better knowledge of sanitation, 
extends to the building of inviting communities with pleasant 
homes, day nurseries, kindergartens, recreation centers and inns 
for single workers. Created environment has been enlisted in 
the cause of industry. 


From earliest stages to latest advancement, we have been 
associated with the progress of Industrial Housing; counseling, 
planning, building, and managing. A special department is de- 
voted to this service. The booklet “Industrial Housing” will 
be sent to executives on request. 


LOCKWOOD. GREENE & Co. 
ENGINEERS 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE, 60 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON 


BOSTON ATLANTA CHICAGO NEW YORK DETROIT 
HARTFORD CLEVELAND CHARLOTTE PHILADELPHIA 


LOCKWOOD, GREENE & CO. OF CANADA, LTD., 285 BEAVER HALL HILL, MONTREAL 
COMPAGNIE LOCKWOOD GREENE, 47, Avenue de l’Opéra, PARIS, FRANCE 





























Make Sure You’re Right 


One of the safest ways to make money consistently may be summed 
up briefly as follows: Buy when a security is selling below its intrinsic 
value and sell it when it is selling at or above its intrinsic value. 

There are almost always opportunities to follow this method. 

The investor, however, unless he is a close student of financial con- 
ditions and affairs, finds it difficult to determine when and where these 
opportunities present themselves. 

Quite often he acts on his own initiative and consults competent 
authority only after he finds himself in a fix. 


Why not make sure you're right? Consult Forbes Investors’ Service. 


Its purpose is: 
To act as personal investment adviser. 
To give authoritative advice on proposed investments. 
To furnish reports and to give opinions on investments already made. 
And above all, to give in every case recommendations that will fit your 
own personal needs and requirements. 
For these services the following fees are charged: 
Summary and Opinion on one stock 
Summary and Opinion on three stocks 


When writing us, it will be of material assistance if you will state your own per- 
sonal needs and requirements as fully as possible. 


INVESTORS’ SERVICE 
Forbes Magazine, 209 Broadway, New York. 
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If Your Subscription Expires 


with this issue of FORBES you will find a renewal blank inserted. 
We suggest that you mail your renewal today — right now. 


























“A Man’s Judgment Is No Better 
Than His Information” 


A $25,000-a-year executive does not earn his salary by the work he does directly with 
his hands and brain. The actual work he personally performs is probably worth less 
than ten per cent of what he gets. The other ninety per cent pays for his JUDGMENT 
in shaping policies and in getting other people to do things. 

So it seems logical to say, “a man’s earning power, his value to the company he works 
for, is no greater than his information.” 

If reading business publications like “FORBES” adds to his information, if it helps him 
in making important decisions, if it gives him fresh ideas, if it makes him more 
valuable to his firm, how insignificant the $4.00 asked for a year’s subscription (26 
issues) appears in comparison!. Take it in your own case. Do a little analyzing. Ask 
yourself a few pointed questions: Have I stopped growing? Have I finished_my 
business education? Am I doing enough constructive business reading? No! Then 
put this coupon to work for you. 


Mail This Coupon Right Now 


FORBES MAGAZINE, NQMC... .cccccccccccccccccce ee 
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Please send me FORBES every two weeks, starting : 
with the next issue. I will send you check or money WREMR. . cccccccccccsccccccccoceeess 
order for $4.00 on receipt of bill for one year’s sub- Position................+ssee002+3: 
scription (Canada, 5@c. extra; foreign, $1.00 extra). Forbes 8-23-20 
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Are You Prepared? 


Today is the time to build for tomorrow because 
tomorrow never comes 


In more than forty industries far-sighted executives, 
realizing that production problems are becoming more 
complex, are combining our experience with theirs to 
develop a program for future betterments, including co- 
ordinated organization, control of production and costs, 
and intensive management. 


Among industries we are serving at present are:— 


Automobiles Gas Engines Plumbing Supplies 
Blocks and Pulleys Glass Products Pottery 

Boilers and Tanks Hardware Power Pumping Machinery 
Brass Bar and Rod Mills Insulated Wire Printing 

Brass Foundries Iron Foundries Railroad Supplies 
Brass Machining Knit Goods Rubber Goods 
Caskets Leather Products Soda Fountains 
Chemicals Mill Machinery Steam Generators 
Edible Oil Products Mill Supplies Steel Foundries 
Electrical Supplies Motors Steel Sash 
Elevator Supplies Oil Refining Steel Stamping 
Factory Furniture Paper Box and Cans Textile 

Fare Registers Paper Tags Tires 

Furniture Pipe Mills Varnish 


Our past experiences offer even a wider range 


The past is gone, the present will quickly slip away, 
but the future offers a world of opportunities. 


WE CAN DESCRIBE OUR PLAN BRIEFLY 


C. E. KNOEPPEL & CO.,, Inc. 


Industrial Engineers 


“‘ Knoeppel Organized Service ’ 
52 Vanderbilt Avenue New York 
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Success) 








F I were were asked to explain in a sen- 

tence why certain men have achieved un- 
usual success in business, I would reply, 
“Because they are enterprising.” 

In talking with Edison the other day, one 
thing that struck me was his unquenchable en- 
terprise. If an experiment fails, he doesn’t 
give up. His enterprise is so irrepressible that 
he often conducts thousands and thousands of 
experiments before he gets a thing to work. 
One invention was the result of 50,000 experi- 
ments. When he was working on his improved 
electric lighting he sent men into remote cor- 
ners of the world in search of some fibre or 
other material which would provide the elec- 
tric bulbs with the right kind of filament. 
Such is his spirit of enterprise that he reads 
more trade publications than probably any 
other business leader. He confided to me that 
he has been wrestling with certain inventions 
for twenty-five years, but though he has not 
yet found solutions, his enterprise is so bound- 
less that he is still pressing forward in the 
hope of ultimately attaining success. 

Cyrus H. K. Curtis spent $1,000,000 on the 
moribund Saturday Evening Post before it be- 
ban to pay its way. All his associates urged 
him to desist, but he possessed more enterprise 
than they, and finally won out. 


Edward L. Doheny was a prospector for 
many years, and although at forty he found 
himself penniless, the spirit of enterprise was 
still strong within him. It was by tracing to its 
source a load of dirty, oily sand that a negro 
was driving through the streets of Los Angeles 
that Doheny discovered what proved, as the 
result of heroic digging, to be an oil deposit. 
That laid the foundation of his fortune. To- 
day he controls the mammoth Mexican Petro- 
leum., Pan-American and other oil properties 
worih scores of millions of dollars. 


When you delve deep enough, you find that 
practically every great fortune and great en- 
terprise in America have sprung from the 
courageous enterprise of some individual. 

It was Commodore Vanderbilt’s enterprise 
_ in switching first from running a ferryboat to 
running other ships, and then, when he was 
well on in years, his enterprise in switching 
into railroading, that created what was to be- 
come one of the most notable fortunes in the 
history of the world. Incidentally, the lack of 
enterprise among later generations of Vander- 
bilts is slowly but surely making for diminu- 
tion of their power and place. The only later 
Vanderbilt who has exercised real enterprise 
is General Cornelius Vanderbilt, who won some 
recognition in his early days as an inventor 
and later in military work. 

My own analysis is that it was John D. 
Rockefeller’s sleepless enterprise’ when he 
started as a produce commission merchant that 
made his later achievements in the oil industry 
possible. Instead of following what was then 
the usual custom of waiting for business to 
come ‘in, Mr. Rockefeller plodded around from 
farmer to farmer telling each that he had 
started a commission business, and explaining 
how he was in a position to render efficient 
service. The success he attained in this line 
made his succéss in his subsequent enterprises 
almost a foregone conclusion. 

The Morgan fortune had its inception in a 
stroke of enterprise on the part of the original 
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ENTERPRISE 


Junius Spencer Morgan, grandfather of the 
present J. P. Morgan, in. floating what was 
then a colossal loan for the French at a time 
when other bankers were afraid to incur the 
risk of advancing millions to a war-stricken 
nation. This enterprise resulting successfully, 
Morgan was emboldened to launch upon other 
ambitious enterprises. It was, similarly, the 
readiness of the late J. P. Morgan to embark 
upon larger enterprises than any other finan- 








| IN BOOK FORM 
| ‘i HE demand for “Keys to Success: 
Personal Efficiency,” the volume 
containing thirty articles like this, 
with a practical lesson on each prepared 
by a business man and vocational educa- 
tor, is constantly increasing. Press com- 
ments invariably urge the study of the 
wisdom gathered from a hundred and 
more of America’s foremost financial and 
business leaders, and here compressed 
into a 250-page volume. If you would 
like to see it, write, and it will be sent 
on five days’ approval. The price is $2. 

















cier had ever undertaken that led to the or- 
ganization of the world’s first billion-dollar in- 
dustrial corporation, the U. S. Steel Corpora- 
tion. The present J. P. Morgan is less enter- 
prising and he consequently cuts less figure in 
the world of large affairs. Some of his part- 
ners, however, notably H. P. Davison and 
Thomas W. Lamont, are the very embodiment 
of enterprise, and as a consequence the firm 
of J. P. Morgan & Company ranks today as 
among the most powerful in the whole finan- 
cial world. 


It is enterprise, enterprise, ENTERPRISE 
that accounts for the enormous growth and 
success of such gigantic American concerns as 
the Singer Sewing Machine, the Remington and 
Underwood typewriting companies, the Beth- 
lehem Steel Company, the National Cash Reg- 
ister Company, the Eastman Kodak Company, 
the Swift and Armour and Morris and Wil- 
son packing companies, our huge copper and 
other mining companies, the National Biscuit 
Company, Woolworth’s, the General Motors 
and Willys and Packard and Studebaker and 
Pierce-Arrow and Ford and other gigantic au- 
tomobile companies, the International Harves- 
ter Company, the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company, the du Ponts’ tremendous ac- 
tivities, the Columbia and the Victor Phono- 
graph companies, the Endicott-Johnson and 
Douglas and other shoe companies, General 
Electric and Western Electric, our unmatched 
moving picture companies, the United States 


Rubber and Goodrich and Goodyear and Ajax 
and other rubber companies, the Internationa] 
Mercantile Marine Company, Sears, Roebuck 
& Company, the Vanadium Corporation, West. 
inghouse, Stone & Webster, Bush Termina] 
United Fruit Company, Acheson-Graphite, the 
Burroughs and Dalton adding machine com. 
panies, the Doherty properties, and, of course 
our unrivaled railroad systems. 

To come down to more modest examples of 
enterprise—and the lack of enterprise—here js 
a lesson-rich letter I have just received from 
a “Forbes” reader: 


“T called on a few second-hand book stores 
on a business matter. On East Twenty-third 
street I found a very enterprising proprietor 
in a store that was doing a good business. The 
books were attractively arranged, and among 
other features he had a special 25 and 50-cent 
bargain counter to attract customers. He said 
that in a few months he had sold 500 copies 
of a real estate book through his bargain coun- 
ter. There was every evidence that he was 
‘on the job.’ 

“Next I entered another second-hand book 
store on Broadway, below Fourteenth street. 
The proprietor was out and the assistant, who 
was sitting down half asleep, didn’t take the 
trouble to get up. Books so cluttered up the 
place that there was hardly room for cus- 
tomers to walk through the aisles. Worse still, 
there were piles and piles of books back of 
these, making a veritable mountain of books 
that couldn’t be seen or displayed at all. Yet 
with all this disorderly mass, here was the clerk 
sitting down waiting for customers and telling 
me that they ‘didn’t have the time to push any 
new books.’ Later the proprietor came in and 
told me practically the same thing, that they 
had more books now than they had room for. 
It seemed to me that here was the most strik- 
ing lecture on enterprise and the lack of it 
that had ever come to my attention.” 

Enterprise is first cousin to energy. 


_Enterprise is also closely related to courage, 
vision, ambition, knowledge, foresight, ability. 
Enterprise’s arch enemy is laziness. 


Lack of enterprise is often due to cowardice, 
timidity, short-sightedness, false pride (lest 
failure entail loss of prestige and social posi- 
tion), ignorance, thriftlessness, spinelessness. 

Enterprise can be displayed in humble as 
well as in high positions. 

The office-boy can be as enterprising in his 
sphere as the president in his. 

Every employer is on the lookout for enter- 
prising employees, for employees who come 
with suggestions not always for them, for em- 
ployees who have enough enterprise and initia- 
tive to do things without being told, for em- 
ployees possessing enough enterprise to meet 
emergencies. 

It is not enough to be enterprising and noth- 
ing else. 

_To be able to exercise enterprise of the right 
kind, one must acquire other qualifications. 

But there are many people who possess these 
other qualifications who never travel far be- 
cause they shrink from incurring the risk, the 
— and the initiative which enterprise calls 

or. 

First be enterprising enough to cultivate 
other needful qualifications and abilities. 

Then be enterprising. 
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The Education of Labor 


This subject is receiving attention from many employers who never before gave 
it thought, and to whom it constitutes an entirely new problem. 


These employers are not deceived as to the unrest, waste, disloyalty, and under- 
production in their business, and feel convinced that the mental attitude of their 
workers is one of ignorance, misunderstanding, and suspicion — their mental attitude 
is destructive and requires educational reconstruction. It is also true that many 
employers have ample evidence before their eyes, but are not as yet aware that the 
cause of their unsatisfactory results in the plant is a mental cause, which lies in the 
destructive thoughts of their workers. Any employer who realizes that his workers 
need constructive education has taken. a long step ahead on the path of progress. 


The Sherman Organization 
— Foremost in Industrial Co-ordination — 


is thoroughly equipped to analyze the mental attitude of your workers, to develop 
adequate instruction in industrial fundamentals exactly suited to their needs as shown 
by our analysis, and to make your present educational plans 100% effective through- 
out your establishment. Employers should recognize that educational work in the 
plant is a problem requiring the utmost knowledge, skill, and experience; a problem 
fully worthy of competent specialists situated to proceed free from the obvious handi- 
caps which make it practically impossible for management, or its representatives, to 
make sound progress in educating the workers. 





“The Brain-power of the worker is 
the most neglected asset in industry” 











Employers in any industry, regardless of size or character, are invited to confer, 
without obligation, as to a suitable application of our Service.’ 


SHERMAN SERVICE Inc. 


Production Engineering 
Industrial Co-ordination 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis 
2 Rector St. 208 So. La Salle 121! Chestnut St. 10 State St. 314 No. Broadway 


Cleveland Detroit New Haven Providence Toronto 
Park Building 73 State St. 42 Church St. 10 Weybosset St. 10 Adelaide St., East 


Largest organization of its kind in the world 
Founded April 7, 1910 
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STRAIGHT LINE METHODS ie | 


The BUDGET 





The Most Important Factor in ; 
the Control of Your Business ; 
As the financial rudder to the Ship of State—so is The Budget of the : 


executive in the direction and control of the finances of his business. 


The present political campaign is directing general attention to The 
Budget as the only safeguard against extravagant and wasteful 
expenditures in government and the excessive burdensome taxes 
which are the natural result. 


In your own business The Budget is of no less importance. And 
at no time in the history of American commercial life has a careful 
preparation and constant use of the Business Budget been so 
necessary as the present. 


2 
I 


Cost in material, in labor, and in production, change over night. 
Prices drop, profits decline and loss seems inevitable. Even the 
fixed laws of supply and demand need intelligent application. 


The only dependable safeguard against over expansion, over pro- 
duction, and over expenditure is your Budget. It alone presents at 
all times the facts of your business, based on figures. It is the 
cause and effect of your financial policy. It is the ways and means 
by which your income and expenditure are conducted and balanced. 


The successful executive in business today plans his work and works 
his plan. The Budget is his guide. 
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In this connection: 


ERNST & ERNST 


offer the service of.tried and experienced staffs of business engin- 
eers and expert accountants. Their Straight-Line Methods of 
System Organization and Business Control, find most perfect appli- 
cation in the Budgets of many of America’s largest and most 
successful enterprises. 


ERNST & ERNST 


AUDITS -—- SYSTEMS 
TAX SERVICE 









NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND CINCINNATI NEW ORLEANS 

PHILADELPHIA MINNEAPOLIS BUFFALO INDIANAPOLIS DALLAS 

BOSTON ST. PAUL PITTSBURGH TOLEDO FORT WORTH 

PROVIDENCE ST. LOUIS DETROIT ATLANTA HOUSTON 
WASHINGTON KANSAS CITY 


STRAIGHT LINE METHODS 
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“With all thy getting get Understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 


What stamp of men will be selected as 
Cabinet ministers in the next administration? 
Both Harding and Cox are dubbed politicians. 
But at least both are business men second if 
they are politicians 
first. They clearly 
realize that the future 
belongs to the nation 
which can develop 
the greatest strength 
industrially and commercially. They also 
realize that governments can do much to make 
or mar prosperity. They realize, too, that 
business leaders know more about business 
than politicians do. Is it not, therefore, rea- 
sonable to expect that the next president, 
whether he be Harding or Cox, will pick for 
his Cabinet a proper proportion of business 
men recognized as possessing conspicuous 
ability? Running a government is not so very 
much different from running a business nowa- 
days, so closely is industry woven into the 
national warp and woof. When the candi- 
dates go on the stump, it might be well to 
heckle them about their ideas concerning the 
type of men they would choose as Cabinet 
advisers. 

This is a legitimate, pertinent, timely point 
to raise. For such offices as Secretary of the 
Treasury and Secretary of Commerce, busi- 
ness giants of international vision and knowl- 
edge should certainly be sought; such men, 
for example, as Henry P. Davison and Frank 
A. Vanderlip among bankers, and James A. 
Farrell and Charles A. Stone among business 
men. 

The British Government, you will have no- 
ticed, is co-operating most aggressively with 
bankers and business men to strengthen Brit- 
ain’s financial and commercial hold upon mar- 
kets throughout the entire world. One of 
Great Britain’s most notable bankers, Sir 
John Ferguson, recently uttered these words, 
which should be heeded quite as much 
here as in Britain: “England stands on the 
threshold of a brilliant future, full of possi- 
bilities greater than the most optimistic ever 
dreamed of; but it is absolutely imperative, 
if the most is to be made of the opportunity, 
that the officers of state should be more than 
politicians. They must be men of affairs, with 
practical knowledge of the requirements of a 
great commercial community and in entire 
sympathy with the aims of the people.” 

Note these words: “Officers of ‘the state 
should be more than politicians.” America in 
the past has had an inexplicable mania for se- 
lecting lawyers as presidents and Cabinet min- 
isters. It is high time to turn more to hard- 


BUSINESS MUST 
BE BETTER 
REPRESENTED IN 
NEXT CABINET 


headed business men accustomed to managing 
very large affairs and conversant with the 
need for keeping pay envelopes and dinner 
pails full. 





By The Editor 


Many anecdotes are told about ex-Secretary 
McAdoo. Here is a new one which has the 
merit of being true. It is furnished by one 
of “Forbes” occasional contributors: 

Mr. McAdoo entered 
a haberdashery in New 


AN 

ANECDOTE York City to buy a 
ABOUT new hat. 
MCADOO Said the _haber- 


dasher: “You look like 
Mr. McAdoo!” 

“Horrors!” groaned the former Secretary 
of the Treasury, Director-General of Rail- 
roads, etc. 

“You do!” ; 

“T don’t know,” suggested Mr. McAdoo, 


“whether that is a compliment or not.” 


“Well,” countered the haberdasher, “he was 
clever enough to do one little thing.” 

“And that—?” inquired the Secretary. 

“He was clever enough to marry the Presi- 
dent’s daughter !” 

In his Pullman compartment, en route to 
New York, I gently intimated the substance 
of this yarn. Laughing, Mr. McAdoo then 
told it in detail, as here given. 

“How does it feel, Mr. Secretary,” I then 
ventured, “to have a stranger talk to you like 
that, about your other self?” 

He smiled and said: “It’s fun, until they be- 
come insulting!” 

* * * 


“Carry on” ts just as good a slogan today as 
it was during the war. 
x * * 
Poverty is the best foundation on which to 
start to build a successful career. 
* * * 
I gave up a job paying $55 a week for one pay 
ing $15. The top im the first place was $5,000 a 
year. The second paid me three times that some 


years later. Self-sacrifice early in life often 
pays handsomely in later years. 
* * * 
In selecting help, ignorance is a poor buy. 
* * * 


Somebody’s profiteering in coal. Marking 
prices up doesn’t put one more ton in any bin. 
It should, however, put a few coal men in jai. 

“o's 


Freer spending by the railroads should help 
business at least a little. 

a 

This is contributed: “Many profiteers, now 
ruined by the business reaction, will get on their 
feet again—when they sell their automobiles and 
walk.” 

* * * 

Feel blue? Think what you would be under- 

going were you in Russia. That will cure you. 
Sie © 

A prediction: Liberty bonds will be higher a 
year from now. 

* * * 

Charles H. Sabin, president of America’s larg- 
est trust company, says there’s a vein of pay dirt 
in every employee. Are you working yours to 
the limit? 





Most business men have worries aplenty at 
present. Orders are falling off. Prices are 
tumbling. Banks are applying the screws 
painfully. Railroads are neither bringing in 
enough raw materials 
nor taking away 
enough finished prod- 
ucts, in many cases. A 
coal famine is never far 
off. Securities have 
shriveled in price, impairing the value of one’s 
investments and also the credit standing of 
many companies. Cancellations are an every- 
day occurrence. Failures are increasing. 
Strikes are still rife. Railway freight rates 
are about to be raised. Competition from for- 
eign goods is increasing. Europe cables over 
fresh alarms to be served with breakfast every 
morning. And so forth and so on. 

And yet—well, there are doughnuts as well 
as holes. 

Take these half-dozen developments; each 
is of enormous importance and, taken all to- 
gether, they are calculated to prevent the last 
ounce of optimism from ebbing through the 
soles of one’s shoes: 

First—Labor is beginning to work in earn- 
est. For illustration: A Chicago concern, be- 
cause of dull demand, laid off twenty per cent. 
of its workers. The remaining eighty per 
cent. actually produced more in the following 
month than had been produced by the hundred 
per cent. As most of our economic woes have 
been due to labor’s laziness and inefficiency, the 
reformation which has set in is of incalculable 
moment, 

Second—As extravagance has _ probably 
ranked next to urider-production as a cause of 
financial and economic evils here and else- 
where, the sobering up now being witnessed 
is a factor of the first consideration. If you 
have any doubt as to whether extravagance is 
on the wane, ask any manufacturer or seller 
of high-priced suits or dresses or silks or shoes 
or musical instruments or automobiles or any 
one of a hundred other expensive articles. 

Third—The abnormal swelling of the volume 
of credit and currency through the issuance 
of war obligations was more responsible for 
the rise in the cost of living than the average 
citizen realizes. This inflation has ceased and 
deflation is now in progress. The financial 
position, though still strained, is sounder than 
it was, and the trend is now in the direction 
of safety. 

Fourth—The threatened dearth of grain, 
cotton and other crops has not materialized. 
Instead, growing conditions of late have im- 
proved more than in any corresponding period 
covered by the records of the Department of 
Agriculture. We are now assured of better 
than average harvests. As a consequence, 
wheat has tumbled from $3 to not so very far 


TRUE, THERE 
ARE HOLES, 

BUT THERE ARE 
ALSO DOUGHNUTS 
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Students of the Sum- 
mer School of Pan- 
American and Foreign 
Commerce  photo- 
graphed in front of the 
Pan-American Build- 
ing in Washington 


from $2 a bushel, and cotton is around thirty 
cents against over forty cents a pound in July. 
This heavensent gift of enough to eat and to 
wear furnishes no slight consolation. 

Fifth—The railroads have been on their 
backs both financially and physically. Their 
inability to handle the nation’s business has 
inflicted immeasurable loss alike to capital, 
labor and consumers. Senator Cummins, joint 
author of the new railroad bill recently de- 
clared: “The inability of the railroads to do 
the business of the country is at present cost- 
ing the country every day more than the Ger- 
man war cost the people any one day.” Well, 
the railroads are about to be put on their feet 
financially, and they can now be depended upon 
to put forth redoubled efforts to clear away the 
glut of traffic. 

Sixth—Washington has kept the business 
world on tenterhooks for years. Confidence is 
now general that the next Administration will 
have a more practical realization of the need 
for co-operating ‘with business. This is at 
present only a psychological consideration, but 
psychology has more to do with the stimulat- 
ing of prosperity and the bringing on of de- 
pression than the unimaginative can grasp. 

As for the drop in security prices, the vet- 
eran banker and broker, Henry Clews, who has 
been active in Wall Street for nearly seventy 
years, reminds those who become panicky 
when prices have crashed, “Don’t forget, how- 
ever, that you can’t cut a dog’s tail off twice.” 
Most Wall Street dogs have had their tails cut 
off already. 

Yes, there are clouds aplenty. But at least 
some of them are revealing a silvery lining to 
those who have discerning eyes. 

* * * 


Luck and work are twins. 
* *k x 


America can face the future with greater. 
confidence because of the reasonable treat- 
ment accorded the railroads. The disposition 
to “hit capital” had become so widespread as 

to cause alarm among 


CAN FACE all thinking people. 
FUTURE Frankly, capital earned 
WITH MORE . this trouncing. But 
CONFIDENCE 


the punishing of capi- 
tal was being carried 
so far that the people were also being pun- 
ished. When the policy cf starving the rail- 
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roads was entered upon so thoroughgoingly 


there was generous applause. The Interstate 
Commerce Commissioners .became national 
heroes, defenders of the common people, 
champions of the right, etc. 

Now it is realized that the railroads cannot 
be starved without starving shippers, starving 
them of facilities to move goods, and when 
goods cannot be moved promptly and in full 
volume, prices rise, scarcity occurs, plants 
have to shut down or go on half time, unem- 
ployment spreads and, as we have seen, even 
such an essential commodity as coal cannot 
be transported in sufficient quantity to insure 
the comforts of our homes. The action taken 
by the Interstate Commission reflects this 
change, this more enlightened attitude on the 
part of the public. It is now seen that the 
railroads must live or the rest of us must 
starve. It has cost the country many hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars to learn this fun- 
damental fact. At last, however, the light 
has dawned. 

. «2.8 

The real fun ts in the battle for success, not in 

the rewards victory lays in your lap. 
* * * 


Insuring your life helps to insure your peace 
of mind, 
* * * 
Money ts like honey: a little of it is sweet, but 
a superabundance cloys. 


* * * 
Push ahead or you'll be pushed out. 
= 


The steel industry deserves to have labor 
troubles until it does away completely with 
twelve-hour days and seven-day weeks, with no 
vacations. Decent, creditable American citizens 
are not bred that way. 


=. 

The elected representatives of five thousand 
employees were closeted with me, at the re- 
quest of the head of the company, for the 
purpose of talking over any and all matters 
in their minds. They 
were encouraged to 
bombard me with ques- 
tions. And they did! 
The two - and -a - half 
hours’ intimate session 
—no boss of any grade whatsoever was pres- 
ent—was most interesting and illuminating. 
One thing much in their minds, I discovered, 
was this: The company some time ago 


WORKERS ASK 

A QUESTION 
ABOUT 

PROFIT SHARING 


) 


where the school is in 
session. The Purpose 
of the school is to train 
Americans for business 
relations with South 
American merchants, 


adopted a profit-sharing plan under which, af- 
ter payment of six per cent. on the capital in- 
vested, the profits were divided fifty-fifty with 
the employees. Half of the employees’ fifty 
per cent. was allotted to the three or four 
hundred men filling positions of responsibil- 
ity, the other half going to the rank-and- 
file workers. The giving up of half of the 
profits by the company owners was accepted 
as very generous, but the five thousand could 
not quite see why their total share should be 
only twenty-five per cent., the same as dis- 
tributed among a few hundred employees 
drawing larger pay. “Why should those 
drawing high salaries receive a larger per- 
centage of the profits than those earning ordi- 
nary wages?” was the question they wanted 
answered. 

Here in effect, was my reply: 

“Every one of you is now a rank-and-file 
employee. But most of you hope to advance. 
Why do you want to advance? Why would 
you like to become a job foreman or depart- 
ment foreman or superintendent or manager? 
Isn’t it because your pay would be larger and 
because you feel that you are capable of fit- 
ting yourselves to carry heavier responsibili- 
ties? 


“Now, you know very well that in your 


present jobs your work ceases when you throw 
down your tools. You don’t have to carry 
your responsibilities home with you. But you 
know that if you were a foreman you would 
have more responsibilities and more worries. 
At present you are held responsible only for 
your own conduct. If you were a foreman 
you would be held responsible for the showing 
made by those under you. The higher you 
rose the greater the number of people you 
would have to oversee, the greater would be 
your responsibilities, and the greater would be 
your worries. You know that the man at the 
head of this whole business has been a night- 
and-day worker all his life, that his worries 
do not end wher the whistle blows in the 
afternoon, but that he devotes a great many 
of his home hours to studying and wrestling 
with the thousand and one problems involved 
in running this vast business. 

“Let’s assume that you leave this room de- 
termined to win promotion. You start in by 


doing more work than the average fellow, by 
doing it better than your shopmates, by being 
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punctual, by being regularly on the job, by 
being careful to avoid waste, and by being 
willing to go out of your way if need .be to 
help others who may not have learned as 
much as-you have. After one or two or sev- 
gral years of diligent application to your work 
your merit becomes so clear to the other fel- 
lows, as well as to those higher up, that you 
are made a foreman. Again you determine to 
be the best foreman in the place. You not 
only work your level best while in the plant, 
but you spend many hours thinking things 
over at night. Perhaps you manage to make 
little or big improvements in the tools or ma- 
chinery or devices used in your department. 
Your discoveries will have been the fruit of 
years of industrious, intelligent, painstaking 
effort. 

“By and by you win further promotion. 
And once again your added responsibilities 
will call for many hours of intent thought, 
both in the plant and at home. But because 
of your thorough mastery of your depart- 
ment, you are able to get wonderfully good 
results. The workers recognize that you are 
a top-notcher ; they find you going out of your 
way to be helpful to them; you have made it 
your business to become interested in them 
and their life, and although it has cost you 
not a little effort to fix in your memory the 
names and ages of their children, you have 
gladly done it because you felt it would all 
make for the good of the company. In short, 
you have devoted the best in you for years 
to increase your value. 

“Wouldn’t you, having done all this, having 
expended much sweat of body and of brain, 
having often worked and worried and planned 
while other workers were having a lazy time 
—wouldn’t you feel that you were a good 
deal more responsible for the success of the 
company than any fellow who merely put in 
his day’s work at the plant and let it go at 
that? Wouldn’t you feel, wouldn’t you know, 
that you had done more to increase the com- 
pany’s profit than the average worker? 
Wouldn’t you be justified, therefore, in feel- 
ing that you were entitled to a larger per- 
centage of the profit-sharing fund than the 
man who had done little or nothing out of the 
way to increase the profit-sharing fund? 

“Of course you would. And you would be 
quite right, too. You would have earned a 
generous slice of the profits. You would have 
learned early in the game that the amount 
of a concern’s profits is determined very 
largely upon the ability of the management. 
Put a lot of boobs in control of a large enter- 
prise, and the workers could be ever so ef- 
ficient, but at the end of the year there would 
more likely be a loss than a profit. You know 
that in Russia they drove out all the owners 
and managers of factories and put workmen 
into power, but that it was soon found neces- 
sary to beg the owners and managers to come 


We are constantly strengthening the business and investment sections of ‘‘Forbes.’ 
demand, we have added a page of “Significant News,’’ calculated to interest busy executives 
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back and try to undo the mess which the com- 
panies got into when operated without com- 
petent managers. 

“Don’t forget this, too: This very company 
has in the past lost several officials who pos- 
sessed extraordinary ability, but who left be- 
cause they were offered attractive induce- 
ments to go elsewhere. There was no profit- 
sharing’ here then. Had there been profit- 
sharing on such a basis as you have now, these 
brilliant men would have received a large 
enough share to keep them here, and they 
probably would have done a great deal to in- 
crease the company’s earnings—which would 
have put money into the pockets of every one 
of the workers. Instead, these men are now 
earning a great deal of money elsewhere. So 
you see that it is very necessary, if there is 
to be any profits for division among workers, 
to distribute enough to attract and keep the 
very brainiest of officials who can make an 
enterprise successful. 

“The thing for each one of you, and for 
every other worker to do, is to apply your- 
selves wholeheartedly to increasing your 
worth, so that not only will your and every- 
body else profits’ envelope be fatter, but that 
you may win promotion through sheer merit 
—long-continued, if necessary—and thus land 
you among those who deservedly draw a 
larger percentage of the profits than the fel- 
lows who have not taken as much pains as 
you will have taken to increase the value of 
your work.” 

The justice of this view was accepted. 

e:¢ ¢ 


It’s a good time to remember that “The man 
worth while is the man who can smile when 
everything goes dead wrong.” 

*x* * > 


“On the whole, the forces making for improve- 
ment in business and trade,’ says the Guaranty 
Trust Company, “are predominant.” 

x * * 


Edward Morris, president of Morris & Com- 
pany, the packers, remarked to me the other 
day: “For the last three or four years we 
have been giving almost all of our attention 
to production. We are 
now going to devote 
more time and atten- 
tion to the selling end 
of our business.” Many 
concerns are similarly 
circumstanced. They no longer have to 
dodge buyers. Instead, they find it necessary 
to look for them. New orders today are not 
a bane but a blessing, not a nuisance but a 
necessity. Some companies, curiously enough, 
are at present hastily cancelling the advertis- 
ing which they now need ten times as much 
as they did a year ago. It would almost seem 
as if the more badly a concern needs business 
the more recklessly is it casting aside this 
means of getting business. There could be 
no more penny wise, pound foolish practice. 


NOW TURNING 
ATTENTION TO 
SELLING END 
OF BUSINESS 
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Watch how various state railway commis- 
sions now act. These bodies have it in their 
power to insure or mar the effectiveness of 
the railroad rate advances granted by the 
Federal commissioners, 


EYES NOW at least, temporarily. 
TURN TO Inasmuch as represent- 
STATE R. R. atives of three state 
COMMISSIONS commissions sat with 


the Interstate Commis- 
sion in determining the rate increases, and in- 
asmuch as the decision was unanimous, there 
is little excuse for any of the state regulators 
acting foolishly. Unless the states fall into 
line, our transportation difficulties will not be 
solved. The truth is that even sensible action 
by state bodies all along the line will still leave 
many hard problems to be tackled by the rail- 
roads. 

Some experts who have analyzed the whole 
matter from A to Z declare that the advances 
sanctioned will not be sufficient to put the 
railroads on their feet. This view may prove 
correct. However, this trouble could be reme- 
died by and by. The hardest tasks confront- 
ing the roads today are physical. They 
haven’t enough locomotives and cars to move 
the nation’s agricultural and manufactured 
and mining products. Engines and cars cannot 
be built overnight. Neither can terminals be 
enlarged in the twinkling of an eye. Months 
will be necessary to make good the deprecia- 
tion wrought during the period of govern- 
ment management. 

However, by all pulling together—Federal 
and state regulators, railway managements, 
railway employees, equipment company 
workers, shippers, teamsters, etc.—the exist- 
ing congestion should be gradually relieved, 
especially as business contraction is under 
way. Some railway executives are hopeful 
that all traces of the traffic blockade will be 
removed before snow falls, and that winter 
will bring no serious deadlock. Other rail- 
way managers are less sanguine. At all 
events, there is the most urgent need for 
everyone co-operating in a supreme effort to 


‘restore to this country the unmatched trans- 


portation facilities we formerly enjoyed, fa- 
cilities which were the wonder and the envy 
of other nations. 
Without full-volume transportation we can- 
not have full-volume prosperity. 
* * * 
It takes something more than optimism—blind- 


ness—to feel cheerful over European conditions 
and prospects. 


eos 
A smile can often do more than a big stick. 
a aecw 


Producers are receiving lower prices in many 
lines, but we poor consumers are still compelled 
to pay prices that have a war-time flavor. 

sr. 

Have a purpose. Then plan and plug. Finally 
—plug still more. 


, 


In response to a 
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Finished Liberty Sixes run out of this end of the factory building after a speedy, though careful, assembling on the “line” which runs through the center of this 


i i og 


building. Notice the amount of glass in the structure, the spick and span appearance and the lack of cluttered-up yards. 


The Best-Kept Plants in America 


Right Conditions Increase Production as Well as Happiness at Liberty Motors Plant 


W 


JE Liberty Motor Car Company’s new 
plant in Detroit, Mich., is the best-kept 
plant in America. The following sum- 
marizes the reasons: 
1. It has the best buildings: 
Best lighted. 
. Best ventilated. 
Best laid out. 
. Best cared for. 
Best heated in winter. 
Best cooled in summer. 
. Best in appearance. 
2. It gives the best rewards: 

a. Best piece work pay. 

b. Best bonus for a department’s work. 

c. Best profit-sharing plan. 

d. Best insurance system. 

e. Best wages. 

f. Best recognition for service. 

3. It has the best welfare features: 

a. Best hospital arrangement. 

b. Best educational system. 

c. Best factory publication. 

d. Best cafeteria, rest rooms, transpor- 
tation arrangements, recreation and 
sanitation systems, etc. 

e. Best employment system. 

4. It has the best workmen: 

a. Best educated. 

b. Best in Americanization. 

c. Best for long service. 

d. Best in quality of work. 

e. Best in quantity per man. 

5. It has the best spirit: 

a. Best in loyalty of workers. 

b. Best in results from contests. 

c. Best in team work among employees. 

d. Best in constant improvement. 

e. Best. in co-operation—man-to-man 
co-operation. 

The use of the word “best” is based on 
actual comparison with many other plants. 


ao 


om HO 


E all like to have pleasant, healthful surroundings. All 
employers know this, but many of them make little effort 
to provide such surroundings for their workers. Others 
leave nothing undone to make their plants attractive. They know 
that thts is not only right, but that it is good business, that it pays, 
for satisfied workers are as important as satisfied customers; 
indeed, where workers are dissatisfied they are little likely to 
turn out products that will satisfy customers. 


With a view to 


By Verne Edwin Burnett 


The Liberty buildings were completed just 
this year. Being the most recent, they could 
best embody the lessons learned from all pre- 
vious construction. They were the result of 
the greatest amount of human interest ever 
built into steel and concrete. The company’s 
officials worked with the architects to con- 
struct a real working home, in which the most 
and best-built cars are built, man for man. 


Perfect Lighting Arrangements 


Lighting of the Liberty buildings is an art. 
A modified monitor type of factory building 
pours an indirect but perfect light throughout 
the plant, giving an almost shadowless work- 
ing place. The windows are kept clean to capi- 
tialze Old Sol, and for the benefit of night 
shifts the light bulbs are kept polished. The 
walls are brightly tinted, not with a glaring 
white, but with a color which makes the light- 
ing easier for the workers’ eyes. No worker 
faces a direct light, but gets light mostly from 
overhead and from over his shoulders. The 
floors are kept clean. A visitor, no matter 
how unobserving, is always impressed by the 
splendid light and cleanliness and airiness of 
the plant. Moreover, a physician and nurse, 
in the plant’s hospital, have charge of the eye- 
sight, along with other features of health, of 
the employees. It is believed that capitalizing 
light has increased Liberty production, quality 
and workers’ welfare by 30 per cent. 

Ventilation was provided by experts. A 
most expensive and effective washed-air sys- 
tem has been installed to provide warm air in 
winter and cool air in summer. Plenty of sun- 
shine and fresh air do much toward making a 
real working home, in the opinion of the Lib- 
erty people. In the winter, precautions have 


encouraging employers to provide the best possible working con- 
ditions for their people, and with a view to making known to all 
what has been done by the most progressive, enlightened, humane 
employers, “Forbes” is offering $500.00 in prizes for the best 
letters and photographs in our contest, “Which is the Best-Kept 
Plant in America?” Pending the award of the prizes we will 
print a number of the more interesting and helpful letters 
received in the contest. 


been planned to avoid cold draughts which so 
often lay up workers with the “flu.” Un- 
healthy gases are sucked out of the buildings 
by the forced ventilation system. In the Lib- 
erty plant one can get a real breath of fresh 
air and will not feel uncomfortable because 
of heat or cold. 

The laying out of the Liberty factory was 
designed so that the routing of the work would 
attain the utmost simplicity—all lines of oper- 
ations. moving in general from East to West 
and concentrating at the assembly line in the 
center. All raw material comes in at the East 
end and completed cars roll out of the extreme 
Western doorway. This avoids dangers of 
collission, confusion and lost motion. More- 
over, ample room was devised for every opera- 
tion. It cost the company much more to do 
this, but now every worker can feel that he 
is not. cramped. Ask any workman if he can’t 
do more and better work when he has plenty 
of room to swing around in. Efficiency engi- 
neering entered into every little detail of the 
layout of the buildings. 

The upkeep of a plant is of great importance, 
and with this in mind the Liberty plant heads 
keep a spick and span appearance throughout. 
Floors, walls and machinery are constantly 
kept tidy and clean by a squad of uniformed 
janitors.. A lawn, trees and shrubbery are be- 
ing beautified around the new plant in order 
to perfect the home idea. Nearly twenty 
acres, which the company has bought for ex- 
pansion, are being cleaned up into ideal con- 
dition. 

The administration building, which is mod- 
eled after Independence Hall housing the fa- 
mous Liberty Bell of Revolutionary days, is 
perhaps the most beautiful landmark in mod- 
ern industry. Its belfry is a replica of that 


on Independence Hall. The reception hall, fin- 
ished in ivory and gold style, and the colonial 
grand staircase, add to the distinctiveness. 
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The Home of the Liberty S 









Independence Hall at Phila- 
delphia? No. Guess again, 
It’s. the beautiful adminis- 
tration building of the Lib- 
erty Motor Car Company at 
Detroit, declared to be the 
most artistic office building 
of any industry. Splendid 
furnishings throughout char- 
acterize the building, nota- 
bly the ivory and gold re- 
ception hall and the grand 
staircase. 
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This view gives some 
idea of the lighting 
and airiness of the 
Liberty factory build- 
ings. In the fore- 
ground is the oven in 
which the enamel is 
baked onto the frames. 
At the left motors are 
gs being tested before 
b- they are placed on the 
sh chassis. 
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The finished product 
—the latest model of 
Liberty Six, four-pas- 
senger touring, built 
by workmen who put 
their hearts into their 
work. 
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The factory buildings are also fine in appear- 
arice. 

What would you think of workmen earning 
$113 a week? Doesn’t that sound like pretty 
good pay for laborers? There were two la- 
borers in the Liberty plant who earned that 
much one week in July. Another week in that 
month they earned $108 each. There are many 
others who earned around $100 per week. Of 
course, they were the hustlers. The -quality 
and quantity of their work was good—three 
or four times that of the poorer class of 
workers. 

The plant keeps an open shop and pays for 
piece work. A man who works harder and 
better gets due reward for his exertion and 
skill. That idea—reward for service—is the 
secret of the best-kept plant, so far as the 
worker is concerned. 

Not only the big production of one man is 
rewarded by piece work pay, but also team 
work is brought into play. On the assembly 
line a bonus is given to each man for every 
car over a certain number. This system dur- 
ing July brought miraculous results. On some 
days production rose almost 100 per cent. above 
what had been expected. This departmental 
bonus plan meant about $10 extra in every 
man’s pay envelope each week. There was 
no loafing on that job, for one loafer kept back 
the whole crowd. Team work in gaining bet- 
ter wages for all has a tremendous appeal 
which strikes bolshevism at the core and 
which boosts production to great records. 

Profit sharing has been in force with the 
company for a period of over four years. The 
profits are computed on a yearly basis and the 
workers’ share is distributed around Christmas 
time. There is little ado made about this fea- 
ture—it is sort of taken for granted, and the 
employees seem to appreciate it more. 

All employees are insured by the company, 
after six months of service. In July a check 
for $900 was handed over to the mother of a 
girl employee who died from illness. The tears 
in the mother’s eyes when she told how much 
the company had done for her daughter and 
herself were enough to satisfy any disbeliever 
that the system is a wonderful thing. It ex- 
presses the newer and better spirit in modern 
industry. 

Probably no plant in America gives such 
high wages to deserving workmen as the Lib- 
erty Motor Car Co. Promotion is based on 
results, and in such a rapidly expanding com- 
pany many promotions are always in store. 
The president has thanked employees person- 
ally and publicly for service on many occa- 
sions. 

The secret of successful welfare work is 
found in Christ’s own teachings. To do a good 
deed and then boast of it takes away much of 
the credit. In some industries the investiga- 
tors resemble the investigators of Trotzy and 
Lenine, minus the guns. Numerous big strikes 
were partly caused by resentment against the 
un-American and paternalistic “welfare work” 
which was becoming so common. 

The Liberty Company has never had a strike or 
serious labor difficulty. Men have quit some- 
times, departing for what seemed to be greener 
pastures. But the labor turnover is decreasing 

No serious labor troubles. 

Isn’t that the acid test of the best-kept 
plant? 

Here are a few elements in the Liberty wel- 
fare work: 

The Liberty hospital was built with a vision 
of future needs. It is so well equipped and 
ample in size that it could do efficient work for 
a plant many times as large. Compulsory 
physical examination was avoided; it is all put 
on a voluntary basis. The bulletin boards, the 
factory paper and signs are used for “safety 
first” ideas. An efficient doctor and nurse have 
charge of the health work of the factory, and 
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the great testimonial of their efficiency is the 
fact that there has been in the past year, re- 
sulting from accidents, not one death or serious 
injury. 

Isn’t that another sure test of the best-kept 
plant? 

The Liberty educational system is not cum- 
pulsory. But the employment manager, in in- 
terviewing applicants, finds out the facts with- 
out being obstreperous about it. Now he has 
records on the educational status of all 
workers. All who need education are directed 
to the best means of getting it, and aided in 
doing so, because it is in the company’s in- 
terest as well as the workers’. Night schools 
have helped many Liberty employees to climb. 
Those who want to specialize are aided in 
every possible way to gain extra knowledge. 
As for those who are not citizens, aid is given 
in taking out citizenship papers—practical aid 
which really gets results quickly and easily. 

A factory newspaper which covers every 
possible phase of service for the workers is 
now in full operation—*“Liberty Concord.” 
Eager interest of readers is shown in their dis- 
cussions and their contributions. It is edited 
by the workers themselves and is not direct 
propaganda to speed up production, although 
it works to that end. It is to provide a forum 
for the goodwill, the humor, the criticisms, of 
the workers. 

A cafeteria with real home cooking at low 
prices and with ample room is provided. There 
are rest rooms, buses for transportation of em- 
ployees, a baseball league, a card club, a bowl- 
ing club and other recreational facilities. Sani- 
tation is the best in the country. Soft floors 
are installed for workers who have to stand. 
All the latest refinements of efficiency and per- 
sonal welfare are in operation or being put in. 
The employment department, headed by a real 
expert who takes a real human interest in the 
workers, C. F. Vines, is always on the job to 
do whatever he can to make life more worth 
living for every employee. 

Best of all, the president of the company, 
Percy Owen, is a regular fellow. He has the 
personal affection of practically every worker 
in the institution. He is liked because he likes 
his workers and is known to be willing to do 
all in his power to improve their lot for the 
mutual benefit of worker and company. He 
and other executives are tremendous workers 
themselves and do not ask a subordinate to do 
anything they would not do themselves. 

In the shop there is at least one executive 
of shop workers who bats 1,000 per cent. He 
is Mike Croker, who is fair and square as they 
make ’em, a hard worker himself and one of 
the men. But when anything goes wrong on 
the line, Croker is like the captain of a ship at 
battle. Quicker than lightning he notices mis- 
takes and rights them. He and other shop 
leaders take a keen pride in the car. 

This personal element is the thing. 

Now, here are some facts which prove that 
the Liberty Motor Car Company not only has 
the best workmen, but also has conditions 
which make for high-caliber workers: 

Only 1 per cent. are illiterate. 

Don’t the best-educated workers seek the 
best-kept plant? 

Only 1 per cent. are not American citizens. 

This wonderful Americanization in Detroit, 
which is more than half foreign-born, speaks 
for itself. 

A great number are employees who worked 
with the company during tts first year. 

“Stickers” indicate the best-kept plant. 

Liberty has smashed production records. 

The workers nearly doubled the manage- 
ment’s estimated output recently. 

Ouality of workmanship is supreme. 

The Liberty cars built nearly five years are 
still running successfully. Liberty cars seldom 
if ever get onto a used car market. 


Workers praise Liberty. 

Men seldom “cuss” the Liberty as workers 
do their product in many other plants. 

Suggestion contest 100 per cent. 

A suggestion contest just conducted over q 
few weeks’ period resulted in an average of 
one per worker employed. All these sugges. 
tions were not written out, but they were ex. 
pressed just the same. They will save many 
thousands of dollars to the company, and win- 
ners will be given many prizes. 

Team work, constant improvement and man. 
to-man co-operation have cast out bolshevism 
and built up a spirit which makes the Liberty 
plant the best-kept in America. 


MADE JOHN THINK 


The Ought-to-Scratch At the 
Breakfast Table 


By LAWRENCE F. SHERMAN 


One bright spring morning not long ago 
John (a bricklayer) and Mary his wife, were 
seated at the breakfast table in their cozy home 
on-Berger avenue in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 

John had attended a meeting of the Brick- 
layers’ Union Local No. 0964 the evening be- 
fore, and as he swallowed the last drop of 
Java from the percolator and pushed his chair 
away from the table preparatory to rising he 
remarked to Mary: 

“Did you ever hear such nonsense? Up at 
the hall last night Delegate Brown told us the 
‘Big Four’ of the Farmers’ Organizations, with 
some 5,000,000 farmer members, has declared 
against strikes and are only going to raise 
enough food to eat themselves. hy, Mary, 
if they should only grow enough for them- 
selves—the people in the cities like us would 
starve! Yes, and think of our poor Timmie, 
Bob and little Mary. 

“When Brown stopped talking almost every- 
body in the hall was on his feet and wanted 
to speak. In the end they passed a vote that 
‘the farmers had no such right to cut down 
their production of food products and refuse 
to supply the wants and needs of us people.’ 
That is what we did, and every local through- 
out the country will do the same.” 

Mary’s eyes were flashing as she spoke: 
“Maybe you're right, John, but I don’t see 





why the farmer hasn’t as much right to refuse | 


to work from dawn to dark as you have. When 
we first came here a few years ago and before 
you joined. the union you used to lay 1,500 to 
1,600 bricks a day and got $3.50, and everybody 
had a place to live in. After you joined the 
union it didn’t allow you to lay so many bricks 
and every little while you were home on strike 
for shorter and shorter hours, and now you 
can work eight hours in a day and the union 
will fine you if you.lay more than 400 bricks a 
day. Just think of it, John, and all the peo- 
ple that can’t get houses to live in because you 
and all the other union men are not build- 
ing as many houses as you ought to. 

“Of course, you ect $9 a day now, but it costs 
so much more to live we can’t save any more 
than we used to do. 

“No, John, the trouble is not with the farm- 
ers. All you union men have gone plumb crazy. 
You won’t work yourselves or allow other 
men to work as you ought to do, and the 
farmer can’t get help to raise food. The trouble 
is with yourselves, and take it from ine, if you 
and all your friends up at the hall don’t get 
busy and change your tune from: ‘Strike. 


Strike, STRIKE! to ‘Work! Work! WORK’ 
in mighty quick order we sure will starve.” 
John looked kind of puzzled as he rose to go. 
“Good-bye, John, and don’t forget to bring 
home some seeds tonight so I can have a gar- 
den to keep the children and me on.” 
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«| HOW MANY PEOPLE CAN BUY AUTOS‘ 
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A Calm Analysis of “Saturation 
Point,” That Bugaboo of 
the Industry 
By Park Mathewson 


Vice-President, Business Bourse, New York 


auto manufacturers (kept for private in- 

spection only) is the “saturation point” of 
the market, the time when production will over- 
take and pass the demand or ability of the buy- 
ing public to absorb as many autos as are pro- 
duced. 

The ghost has been a very quiet one and has, 
so far, afforded no warranted fear; for, in spite 
of frequent prognostications that the time would 
soon arrive for it to walk abroad, the public’s 
buying ability has continually exceeded expecta- 
tions, and the day for the saturation spook ser- 
iously to threaten the manufacturer has always 
been indefinitely postponed. The reason for this 
apparent inability of those interested to locate 
this point permanently and definitely is because 
there are so many factors involved and they are 
of so diverse a nature that the right perspective 
and relative values of each have, scemingly, never 
been properly considered and combined. 


Once Rich Man’s Toy 


The first judgment of the automobile from a 
commercial point of view—at least by bankers 
and business men outside the industry—was that 
the auto was a rich man’s toy, of which he might 
soon tire, and that, at best, its use would never 
extend beyond the one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand families whose incomes exceeded $10,000. 
That it would be seriously considered by the two 
hundred thousand families with incomes of from 
$5,000 to $10,000 was gravely doubted; and, at 
an early stage of its development, even the sug- 
gestion that the four hundred thousand house- 
holds with income of from $3,000 to $5,000 could 
buy and support cars was “conclusively proved 
to be impossible.” 

Yet look at the ‘registration figures in the 
United States today—in excess of 7,000,000 cars 
—and you see the fallacy of all the early figures 
and conclusions. 

Taking the most carefully estimated figures at 
present available, all families with incomes of 
over $3,000 amount to the comparatively insig- 
nificant total of nine hundred and fifty thousand ; 
and even by adding to this the families with earn- 
ings of $2,000 to $3,000, we get not mueh in ex- 
cess of three million family units who might own 
automobiles, if such incomes were the limit of 
possible ownership. It is true that we must take 
into consideration a limited number of families 
owning more than one car, including individuals 


Te family skeleton in the closet of the 


‘ with independent incomes, and add the taxis and 


trucks of the country, which would make quite a 
respectable total; but, to offset this, we know that 
a substantial number of the families represented 
in the foregoing figures do not own even one car. 

It is, therefore, apparent that we must locate 
over half of the motor cars with families or indi- 
viduals whose estimated cash incomes are $2,000 
or less; and, if correct, this opens up possibil- 
ities of auto sales running into very high figures, 
especially’ with the rapidly increasing ratio of 
earnings per family. 

The writer well recalls an interview with R. E. 
Olds, nearly two decades ago. This pioneer auto- 
maker asked the writer for a quotation on one 


hundred sets of 32x2% inch tires. The proposi- - 


tion was so unusual that my answer was: “Why, 
Mr. Olds, you never made twenty-five autos, all 
told, have you?” 
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Growth of Number of Pleasure Cars in-Use 
and Their Potential Market 


























“No,” said R. E. O., “but I’m going to throw 
aside all the ‘frills’ that my engifieers have de- 
vised, and take the little gas engine that we have 
built successfully for sixteen years, put it into 
one hundred runabouts, and sell them this year.” 
He did it; and the little buggy-like runabout, 
with a handle or steering rod, sold like wildfire, 
not only in the United States but the world over. 

Remembering how even the most astute calcu- 
lation by the lay mind can under-estimate the pos- 
sibilities of this remarkable industry, it would 
seem the part of prudence for even the careful 
analysts not to feel too sure of the future results 
that may be achieved. 

We may, however, with reasonable reserva- 
tions, examine some figures and comparisons bear- 
ing upon present conditions and the perspectives 
of the past and future. 


Importance of Popular-Price Field 


Figures show that possibly eighty per cent. of 
all cars made are produced by seven of the popu- 
lar-price manufacturers—Ford, Willys-Overland, 
Chevrolet, Dodge, Buick, Studebaker, Maxwell— 
hence, from present indications it appears that, 
for some time to come, the “higher priced” cars 
will not be produced in sufficient quantity to run 
a great chance of saturating their market, even 
though it may be limited by income or buying 
power to a comparatively small proportion of 
the auto-buying public. In this connection we 
should also consider the tendency of gross in- 
comes to increase, and that the habit of an auto 
owner, when changing models, is to buy a more 
expensive car. Although the problem of the 
higher-priced car is well worth considering and 
watching by all interested, it is not of such out- 


standing importance as that of. the popular-price. 


field. * 
Of less importance in dollars and cents isthe 





possible over-production or under-production of 
the commercial car. With more active truck 
manufacturers listed than those turning out pleas- 
ure cars in any quantity, and with the market yet 
in the formative stage, over-production in the 
not far distant future may possibly result. How- 
ever, the potential market is very large, although 
it is somewhat difficult to estimate how soon it can 
be made an actual buying market by intensive 
methods of development, greatly assisted by 
graphic illustration gf the benefits and the prac- 
tical use of truck transport as illustrated during 
the war. 


Demand, Supply and the Saturation Point 


The potential and present field for tractors 
(and aeroplanes) is in an analogous position, al- 
though in a much exaggerated degree, to the ~ 
truck situation. In other words, although their 
potential market may begreat, the present demand 
is limited and necessarily somewhat slow of in- 
crease, so that much educational work is neces- 
sary to persuade the prospective buyer that the ar- 
ticle is practical and will fill his particular need 
and that he cannot well do without it. 

It is, therefore, the part of wisdom for manu- 
facturers, as well as investors in the commercial 
car field, to make very sure that their product, 
management, finances and, above all, their mar- 
kets, are carefully analyzed and proven to be ade- 
quate. 

The overshadowing problem in the motor in- 
dustry is that of demand, supply and the satura- 
tion point in the field covered by the pleasure cars 
whose price appeals to the masses. In this class 
one manufacturer alone advertises his capacity 
as one million cars, which constituted two-thirds. 
of the increase of registration of last year and 
about one-seventh of all automobiles in use in the 
United States. The product of this manufacturer 
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alone was an important factor in bringing the av- 
erage price of all autos sold in the United States 
in 1917 to about $600, which low point may 
never be reached again. When we consider that 
the competition in this class is intense, and that 
practically all the bigger aggregations of produc- 
tion and capital are making, or planning to make, 
the low-price cars in quantity, the situation in this 
field is seen to be one of great moment to the 
industry, investors and others. 

As the stocks of some of these companies are 
widely distributed their standing and future are 
of considerable public importance. To illustrate 
their distribution: The president of one of these 
large corporations (whose stock is listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange) disclosed in a report 
that over sixty-five per cent. of the stockbrokers 
own not over fifty shares each, and only twenty- 
six per cent. own over one hundred shares of 
common stock. This corporation’s latest finan- 
cing was to build a new plant, the payroll for 
which when complete will, it is estimated, be 
over $17,000,000 annually, with purchases of ma- 
terials of around $75,000,000 and an added out- 
out to the company’s capacity of, possibly, five 
h.‘ndred automobiles a day. 

\That is the absorption capacity of the country 
on t..ese “cars for the people,’ and when will 
production, increas‘ng at the present rate, over- 
take and pass this demand point and leave the 
auto market “heavy” from the supply of “undi- 
gested” machines? 

As previously stated, there are in the future 
many unknown facturs (which might upset any 
positive deduction), such as a further increase 
in the wealth or average income of the potential 
buyers of automobiles; or the unexpected lower- 
ing in prices of cars or maintenance cost to own- 
er, which might occur if cheap substitutes were 
found for gasoline, rubber tires, etc. On the 
other hand, we may consider what would hap- 
pen with “dollar gas” or a further increase in 
costs of materials used in their manufacture. 
But, leaving aside these “X” quantities, we may 
interestingly examine the number of potential 
buyers as limited by the individual or family in- 
come. 

Fixing our attention on groups which we will 
call one, two and three, with incomes respectively 


of $1,000 to $2,000; $2,001 to $3,000, and $3,001 
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to $4,000, we find that hypothetical figures of 
one of New York’s largest trust companies, esti- 
mated during the war period, showed that each 
of ‘the above groups might contribute, in one 
year, to the purchase of Liberty Bonds as fol- 
lows: Group one, $209; group two, $518; group 
three $931. 

On the basis of the same investmént per an- 
num in a motor car and its upkeep, if payments 
could be extended over a four-year period, it is 
evident that theoretically, if not practically, any 
individual in these groups—if it was possible for 
kim to devote that amount of money in one year 
to bond purchase—might buy an automobile cost- 
ing in each group, respectively, $700, $1,200 or 
$2,000 each. Using figures shown by this same 
trust company (assuming that these groups con- 
sist in 1920 of the same number of families), 
they could, on the same reasoning, buy the stu- 
pendous total of over sixteen million autos at 
between $600 and $700 and half-a-million ma- 
chines at around $2,000. 

It would be unthinkable that this great total, 
or per cent., of our population could all be in- 
duced, or would all be able for many reasons, to 
invest in or maintain a family or personal motor 
car. On the other hand, when we consider the 
fact that’ three million pleasure cars have never 
been produced in one year, while we have prob- 
ably eighteen million families in the United States 
with incomes of $1,000 or over (which is twelve 
times the increase in auto registration for 1919), 
it gives a vista of potential markets for the low- 
price car apparently limited only by the optimism 
of the one considering such figures. 

An enthusiast has suggested that “allowing an 
average yearly production of three million cars 
for the next ten years, and giving the cheap ones 
an average life of six years, the above hypothet- 
ical market could not be saturated in a decade, 
even if wealth and population stood still.” 

Even allowing that a potential market suggest- 
ed by the above figures is more fancy than fact, 
yet, many will concede that the desire for.a car 
is almost universal, as voiced in the graphically 
expressed comment of the Auto Oracle of Forty- 
second street, who remarked to the writer, “Some 
men want a wife, a house, a boat or a dog and 
some don’t want any of them, but practically every 
man (and woman) wants to own a motor car.” 
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The three-ton Packard truck which made a world’s record for a coast-to-coast trip, from Los Angeles fo 


New York. It is equipped with pneumatic tires and has made four coast-to-coast trips. 


Built in 1918, ét 


has already rolled up a mileage of 120,000. Howard Scholder and Herbert R. Temple, of Akron, Ohio, 


drove the truck from Los Angeles. 


The tires lasted through the entire. trip. 








Sparks from 


Tom Dreier’s Anvil 
You'll Like Them 


Harold C. Dunbar, the artist, came out to 
dinner the other night and told about the time 
when he wanted to go to the circus, but hag 
no money for a ticket. He got up early ip 
the morning and carried all the water in the 
world to the elephants. In payment he re. 
ceived a ticket. His work had tired him out 
so he went home to rest up for the show. He 
fell asleep and when: he woke up the show 
had left town. He says he has thought about 
that experience of his many times as he looked 
at business men working themselves out dur- 
ing the days of their youth with the thought in 
mind of enjoying their money leisurely in their 
old age. 

> ¢ + 

One of the things all of us need to learn in 
this rushing age is to enjoy the little things 
more. Most big things are made out of a com- 
bination of little things, so naturally, if we 
enjoy the part intensely, we cannot help en- 
joying the whole. : 

* * * a 

If I must be an extremist, I prefer to be 
one who believes that in every oyster shell 
there is a pearl rather than be one who is quite 
convinced that every oyster in every shell is 
bad. 

* * * 

Why should one kneel to the street lamp 

when there are stars shining in the sky? 
* 2% 


My friend Guistino Baldacci just went by. 
He took off his hat and waved at me. I like 
him because he is an honest workman. He 
looks after our grounds and does the work 
I am too lazy to do myself. Six years ago he 
came from Italy and down to date has not been 
contaminated by those who preach the gospel 
of little work for much money. What a joy 
a good workman is, no matter what his field of 
labor ! 

* * * 

When you feel your importance and you are 
quite convinced there is no one so clever as 
you, go out on the lawn some clear night and 
look up at the stars. 

* ¢ 

A big bumble bee came in through the win- 
dow a while ago and for ten minutes or so 
tried his best to butt his foolish head through 
the glass. If the insect had any sense he would 
have settled down somewhere and looked about 
for an opening, instead of making such an in- 
fernal racket. He reminds me of some men 
I know. 





Carry On! 


Oh, life is a wonderful highway, 
A road that is frequently long; 
And there’s many a dark, shady byway 
To tempt both the weak and the strong. 
Keep straight and ignore every turning 
Where shame and unmanliness lurk; 
For there’s no time for profitless yearning, 
Take a place in the world—get to work. 


But sometimes the way will be lonely 
And dark, with no sign of the dawn; 
And somehow you'll feel that you’re only 
In Fate’s mighty hand, a mere pawn. 
No arm will be stretched out to guide you, 
In case you should stumble or slip; 
But, though the demons of care stalk beside 
you, 
Carry on! Keep a stiff upper lip! 
—Tit-Bits. 
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The Man Who Made The Saturday 


Evening Post 


Life Story of Cyrus H. K. Curtis 


OW can a man be young at 70? Cyrus 
H H. K. Curtis is past 70 and remains 

young. Possibly he would have diffi- 
culty in answering the question but, by his 
life, he answers it. 

He works. It is doubtful if any one in his 
several organizations works harder. He plays. 
He makes a good job of his playing. He 
smokes. The cigars he enjoys most are aston- 
ishingly long. He dances. He is as light on his 
feet as a youth of 20. He is not a strict tee- 
totaler. He reads. His library is well stocked 
and the table in his home is crowded with pub- 
lications of every kind. He studies. There are 
few subjects upon which he does not keep 
posted. He travels. Each year he journeys by 
land or sea thousands of miles. He is religious. 
From childhood he has been faithful in his at- 
tendance to his church and his support of the 
church. 

Probably the explanation of his amazing en- 
ergy, the clarity of his vision, his sprightliness, 
his tolerance and his breadth of interest in men 
and measures is contained in the fact that he 
never has become self-centred, never has per- 
mitted one thing to monopolize him, never has 
departed from a sane, well-balanced course of 
never overdoing anything. 


Business Has Not Enslaved Him 


Thousands of men whose business affairs are 
not of the magnitude or whose problems are 
not so complex as those of Mr. Curtis have 
broken under the strain. Not he. Thousands 
of men find the bonds of business so heavy that 
they can find time or strength for nothing else, 
and they wear themselves out. Not he. Thou- 
sands of men become heavy in body and mind. 
with the years. Not he. Business has not 
enslaved him. He is master of his branch of it 
and finds in it the spur, the delight, the power- 
ful incentive of earlier days. He has not been 
bound to the wheel through making the wheel 
go ’round. 

When it was necessary to give most earnest 
attention to detail he applied himself to it. 
When he obtained the proper lieutenant to di- 
rect this or that department he left details to 
him and applied himself to other matters. He 
is not of the character of man who says, “Now 
I’ve got everything in perfect shape and can sit: 
back arid take it easy.” He would not be happy 
if he were idle. He seems to believe it always. 
is possible to do things better than they have 
been done or are being done. He always is. 
eager to do better. That keeps him young. 

He finds a lot of pleasure in golf. He plays: 
the game at Wyncote, his estate near Philadel 
phia, and he plays, too, at his country home 
near Camden, Maine. His card playing is con- 
fined to solitaire. Those who are in position 
to speak authoritatively on this subject say 
that when some business problem has bothered 
him he has been known to take up the cards, 
shuffle them, work over the laying of them 
on the table and the task of bringing them out 
In proper sequence and keep at it, sometimes 
tor half an hour, sometimes for an hour or 
more and suddenly stop with a smile of gratif- 
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ication or a declaration such as “I’ve got it,” al- 
though he may not have finished the play on 
which he was engaged at the time he ceased. 
They say his playing of the game has been 
merely mechanical although accurate and that 
all the time his mind has been working on some 
business problem which he has solved while 
going through the form of playing the game of 
cards. 

He loves yachting. His pride at present is 
the beautiful steam yacht Lyndonia which is 
big enough to go around the world and which 
made its first trip last month. The Lyndonia 
is the third of that name he has had. It gets 
its name from his estate, Lyndon, at Wyncote. 
His summer home at Camden, Me., by the way, 
has the same name. In his broad hospitality 
Mr. Curtis has not only his children and his 
grandchildren but his neighbors and friends 
and men of the Curtis Publishing Co. and the 
Public Ledger and the Evening Ledger as his 
guests on yachting trips and as his guests at 
Wyncote and at Camden. 
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There is a deck on the Lyndonia as big as 
some ball room floors. There was no dancing 
on the first trip except a few turns by Mr. 
Curtis, but there probably will be later on. He 
was a lover of dancing in his early days and has 
not outgrown it. The modern style has no 
attraction for him. He is faithful to the old- 
fashioned waltz. He says he lost a lot of sleep 
when he was a youngster going to the dances 
in Portland in the long winter time. 

He is faithful to Portland. The first trip of 
the new Lyndonia was to that city. No won- 
der. Down a side street only a block away 
from the main thoroughfare is the frame house 
in which he was born. In the city hall is the 
great organ which he gave to the city. Daily, 
except Saturday and Sunday, this summer 
there have been organ concerts in this beautiful 
auditorium. ~ 

Not a few of the staid old Portlanders of to- 
day .were boyliood chums of Cyrus H. K. Cur- 
tis. The Preble House, which no doubt was 
an imposing structure to him when he was a 
youngster, still stands. The Longfellow Home 
is a shrine. Fort Preble, across the harbor, 
where he gave the first evidence of that busi- 
ness genius which since has become so marked, 
still fronts the Portland waters. The city 








is rich in traditions to him, traditions that have 
strong appeal. 

One of the landmarks of Portland is the 
Unitarian Church which Mr. Curtis attended 
as a boy. One of the remarkable features in 
connection with this church is that the min- 
istry of the first three pastors covered a span 
of nearly 140 years. The organist for many 
years was Herman Kotzschmar, a man of great 
musical talent. He was a dear friend of Mr. 
Curtis’ father and it was in his honor that Mr. 
Curtis was named Cyrus H. K. Curtis. In his 
boyhood Mr. Curtis sat in the gallery near 
the organ. Back of the Curtis pew in an urn 
are the ashes of Herman Kotzschmar. It was 
Mr. Kotzschmar who taught Cyrus Curtis to 
play the organ, and it was as a memorial to 
this great music lover that Mr. Curtis gave to 
his native city the wonderful organ in the 
City Hall. 

There is a bust of Kotzschmar set in front 
of the grand organ and near it a bronze tablet: 


IN MEMORY OF 
HERMAN KOTZSCHMAR 
Glass case containing the 
Kjotzschmar Manuscript 
and Baton 
for more than Fifty Years Preeminent as 
Organist, Composer and Teacher 
Born Finsterwald, Germany 
July 4, 1829 
Died Portland, Maine 
April 15, 1908 
Gift of CYRUS H. K. CURTIS 


Is Good Amateur Organ Player 


Through the excellence of its concerts Port- 
land has become one of the great musical cen- 
tres of America. It has a musical commis- 
sion and a regularly appointed Municipal Or- 
ganist, Dr. Irvin J. Morgan. Music has been 
made part of the city’s life. Great artists are 
drawn from afar. Among those to assist in the 
concert course of 1920-21 are DeGogorza, the 
famous baritone; Albert Spalding, violinist ; 
the New York Chamber Music Society; May 
Peterson, soprano; Josef Hoffman, pianist; 
Merle Alcock, contralto; Rafael Diaz, tenor; 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra and Ellen 
Rumsey, contralto. 

A party of Mr. Curtis’ guests went to the 
concert when the Lyndonia, on her first trip, 
touched Portland. After the concert they in- 
spected the organ.. Dr. Morgan did not know 
the visitors. When he learned Mr. Curtis was 
in the party he was delighted. Upon hearing 
that Mr. Curtis played he added his plea to 
that of the others that the publisher oblige 
them. 

Mr. Curtis played two selections. 

“He plays remarkably well for an amateur,” 
was the virtuoso’s statement. 

“He cannot read a note-of music,” Dr. Mor- 
gan was told. 

The organist could hardly believe it until 
Mr. Curtis confirmed what had been said. Then 
the virtuoso had a lot to say about Mr. Curtis’ 
skill with the legato which was so much 
Greek to his hearers who didn’t know what a 
legato was until they consulted a dictionary. 
Then they discovered it was connected notes. 
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It has been said before that Mr. Curtis 
smokes and that his favorite cigars are as- 
tonishingly long. But he does not smoke as 
most men do. The majority of men make a 
complete job of a cigar. Mr. Curtis rarely 
smokes one half of its length. He gets the 
purity and the fragrance of the tobacco—and 
the cigars are of mild quality—without any of 
its heavy elements. While apparently he 
smokes a good deal, in reality he is moderate. 
His habit of smoking is perhaps as good an 
illustration as can be given of his character. 
While he loves to smoke he does not carry it 
to an extreme. He does not let it or anything 
else master him. He gets the best that is in 
the cigar and finds satisfaction there. He stops 
at that. 

Most captains of industry sit at their desks 
and direct their operations from their private 
offices. Mr. Curtis is in his private office a 
fair part of his time but he is out of it more 
than he is in it. When he is out he is absorb- 
ing knowledge. Consciously or unconsicously, 
he is studying people, taking note of men and 
things. 

He is one of the most approachable of men. 
In trains he reads and chats. He reads rapidly 
and is a wonder at separating the wheat from 
the chaff. Anything he strikes that is clever 
or unusual one of his editors is likely to find in 
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the mail as soon as the postal people can de- 
liver it. He furnishes more suggestions—good 
suggestions—than perhaps any other head of a 
publishing concern in America. He cannot be 
shunted off on a sidetrack and left there once 
he determines on getting anywhere. In con- 
ference or in ordinary conversation or in a 
general program, he never loses sight of the 
main issue. In conference the discussion may 
become mixed or the essential subject clouded 
by detail which some of the persons overstress. 
Sometimes out of all this interchange some 
ideas of value may come. In hope of this or 
so long as there may be promise of this Mr. 
Curtis listens patiently, but always he brings 
matters back to the main question. Nothing 
can divert him. He thinks on straight lines al- 
ways. 

He is democratic without making a show of 
his democracy. He has appeared at balls of 
the paper carriers of his papers and danced 
with the wives and daughters of his employees 
without anybody knowing it but those who 
were present. He is a great lover of children, 
and the youngsters, who know their friends, 
take to him at sight. 

What are his ambitions? None, but to do 
the best he can within the field he labors. 

He never has sought political office although 
he could have had high honors if he had any 
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such desire. He has been a tremendous force 
for good in American life and in American bysj- 
ness. He knows the heart of the plain people 
the great middle class that makes up the bone 
and sinew of this land of ours. He is the high- 
est type of the clear-thinking, clean-living, 
earnest working American who is unchanged 
by success and who has adhered to the simple 
ideal of the Golden Rule. 

His career and his success should be an jn- 
spiration to the youth of America. Ona cap- 
ital of three cents he started. ‘Today he is a 
world figure, head of the greatest and most 
successful publishing business of the globe, his 
periodicals read in every land and every clime, 
his newspapers standing among the foremost 
in the nation. From three cents he has come 
to a $30,000,000 business. 

And every dollar of it honestly made, every 
dollar of it clean. 


This is the ninth, and final, chapter 
of this intensely inspiring record of the 
career of one of America’s ablest and 
most useful creative business leaders. 
A limited number of sets of the issues 
containing the complete series can be 
supplied. Price, $2.50. 
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LL classes of people in the United States 
A are now finding difficulty in negotiating 

the loans needed to conduct their busi- 
ness or buy their homes. Interest rates are 
everywhere high, and all sorts of notions are 
afloat as to the cause. : 

It is worth while on this account alone to 
observe briefly the factors which govern money 
rates; and it is all the more worth while in 
view of the fact that the prevailing rates con- 
tain many pointers as to the future of business. 
Indeed, the movement of interest rates is in it- 
self one of the very best and most reliable fore- 
casts of the future. 

To begin at the beginning, iterest is the 
rent paid for the use of capital. The rent of 
capital goes up and down with prosperity or 
depression, the same as does the rent of busi- 
ness property. Incidentally, it is just as proper 
to charge interest for the use of capital as it is 
to charge rent for the use of a factory; for in 
both cases the lessee makes a profit through 
having and employing the given assets. 

Since interest is the rent of capital, one needs 
to have in mind just what capital is. The two 
principal points are that it is not liquid money, 
and that it is accumulated savings, 

Those who grasp these two points can well 
afford to forget almost all the technical and 
abstruse discussions of the nature of capital. 
“Liquid capital” consists of accumulated sav- 
ings held by the owner in a fluid form where it 
is available for lending, the principal forms of 
liquid capital being bank deposits or cash. 
“Fixed capital” consists of accumulated sav- 
ings permanently invested in real estate, plants, 
securities or some other fixed form. 


Only Saving Produces Capital 


Furthermore, effective capital is not pro- 
duced by any other process than saving. The 
appreciation of real estate and goods prices, 
for example, does not increase the total supply 
of effective capital. By this it is meant that it 
does not increase the capacity or the working 
power thereof. In the case of such apprecia- 
tion, there exists, of course, more capital than 
before, measured in dollars; but the prices of 
all goods and assets for the purchase of which 
capital is used are enough higher so that the 
quantity of assets which can be purchased 
therewith is no greater than before. For ex- 
ample, $600,000 will finance as many barrels of 
flour in the stock room of the wholesale grocer 
at $6 per barrel as will $1,200,000 at $12 per 
barrel. 

Otherwise expressed, the amount of work 
which our total supply of capital will do is not 
increased a particle by a rise in prices, but is 
increased positively and invariably by the prac- 
tice of saving a portion of one’s income. 

Another trite truth which is needed to clear 
the financial atmosphere is that Liberty bonds 
and other war bonds are not capital. They are 
merely an instrument or medium in which cap- 
ital has been invested, and from which it can- 
not be withdrawn. If every owner in the 
United States were to sell all his Liberty bonds, 
the vailable supply of liquid capital or loanable 
funds would not be increased by a single cent, 
because the buyers would have. to put into 
these bonds as much liquid capital as the sellers 
took out. 

Uncovered paper money is another masquer- 
ader which passes under the name of capital; 
and by this phrase is meant paper money which 
is not covered dollar for dollar by gold or silver 
deposited as security. If we printed enough 
Paper money so that every one could have a 
million dollars of it, the amount of our capital 
would not be increased at all, because printing 
and thrift are not the same thing. Even in 
the case of.our Federal Reserve notes only 
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about 40 cents of each dollar may be true cap- 
ital, while the other 60 cents is a debt owed by 
the Federal Reserve system and the United 
States government to the holders of the notes. 
To be sure, the debt will unquestionably be 
paid, but this does not make “capital” out of it. 

In these times, when everything is supposed 
to be gold that glitters, it is essential to dis- 
tinguish between real and spurious capital. We 
are, of course, thinking primarily of interest 
rates ; but it would be as impossible to under- 
stand these without knowing the nature of 
capital as it would be to understand Caesar 
without knowing anything about Roman his- 
tory. 

Banks Public Market for Capital 


In brief, capital consists of accumulated sav- 
ings and nothing else. . 

Our banks are a sort of public market in 
which capital is handled, just as every town 
and city has its public market for the handling 
of food or farm products. The main difference 
is that the banker is always a commission mer- 
chant, whereas the produce dealer owns all the 
rights in his goods. Our banks, meaning espe- 
cially national and state banks, collect and dis- 
tribute capital much as a dealer collects and 
distributes goods, and upon the same principle, 
namely, of obtaining it at a low rate and dis- 
tributing it at a higher rate. A bank lives on 
the difference between the interest paid and 
the interest received, just as a grocer lives on 
the difference between the prices paid and the 
prices received. 


But the banker does not make the price of. 


capital or control the rates of interest any 
more than the grocer controls the prices of 
potatoes and flour. If the potato and wheat 
crops are large, the grocer both buys and sells 
at low prices ; likewise, when the saving habit 
is prevalent and extravagance rare, the banker 
pays low rates of interest on capital deposited 
with him, and charges low rates on capital 
loaned by him. In both cases it is almost 
wholly a question of supply and demand. 

What then, are “supply” and “demand,” as 
applied to capital? 

We are, of course, speaking mostly of liquid 
capital or loanable funds; and manifestly the 
supply is the grand total of such accumulated 
savings as have not been permanently invested. 
The demand depends directly upon the value 
of the nation’s business or turnover; and this 
value is the aggregate quantity of production 
multiplied by the average price. One must 
imagine here that there is an average price for 
all the goods and commodities of all types ; for 
it is essential to grasp the idea that the total 
value of our business is quantity times price. 

The amount of liquid capital needed to 
handle our business is proportionate to the 
value of the business—meaning the quantity 
of it multiplied by the price. During this war 
period there has been no splendid, wonderful 
or at all unusual increase in the quantity of 
our business; but there has been such a huge 
increase in the price. that the total value of 
the business has more than doubled. Every 
typical business borrows a part of the funds 
needed to pay for materials or stock of goods, 
and to meet its payroll. Hence the amount of 
liquid capital needed rises and falls in propor- 
tion to the total value of the business done. 
The aggregate loans of all banks in the United 
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States, for example, are usually equivalent in 
amount to about /0 per cent. ot the aggregate 
value of the yearly output of our farms, fac- 
tories, mines and forests. 

Our gross production of goods and com- 
modities exceeds the. gross amount of liquid 
capital required, because a part of the business 
is done on a cash basis or a hand-to-mouth 
basis. Yet the demand for capital rises and 
falls in almost exact proportion to the increase 
or decrease in the gross value of business done. 
An increase of one per cent. either in the quan- 
tity of our production. or in the price of the 
average product serves to increase the “de- 
mand” for capital by one per cent. Thus the 
demand is made by the entire public, and the 
banker has no extensive control over interest 
rates. He does not create the supply of capital 
or control the demand for it. 

As to the supply of production of capital, the 
facts are quite surprising and unexpecied. We 
produce the larger quantities of it in hard times, 
and the smaller quantities in boom times. 

Capital is nothing but savings, and in boom 
times people do not save. What makes the 
“boom” is the lavish spending beyond the 
bounds of prudence. In times of depression, 
on the other hand, all thrifty people are so 
anxious to provide against threatened advers- 
ity that they cut their expenses to the bone 
and save exceptionally large proportions of 
their incomes. 

A.small minority of the population, too, does 
nearly all of the saving and produces nearly 
all of the capital. Subject to numerous indi- 
vidual exceptions the so-called lower classes 
save almost nothing. Probably 90 per cent. 
of the saving is done by less:than 30 per cent. 
of the population, and correspondingly the 
great bulk of our capital is owned by a small 
minority of our people. Thrift is not the rule, 
but the exception. 


Proportion of Savers to Earners 


In 1919, out of our population of 105,000,000 
persons, there were 11,434,881 depositors in 
savings banks and about 4,100,000 members of 
building and loan associations. Apparently 
about one earner out of four or fwe has some 
consistent method of saving. It is the proper 
reward of thrift, then, that the bulk of our capi- 
tal should be owned by the few. 

We have observed herein that interest is 
rent for capital; that capital is accumulated 
savings and nothing else; that the supply of 
it is absolutely determined by the extent of 
the saving habit; that the demand for it varies 
in proportion to the quantity of our production 
multiplied by the price; that our banking sys- 
tem is nothing but a public market for the col- 
lection and distribution of capital; that more 
capital is produced during depressions than 
during booms, because the saving habit is then 
more prevalent, and that the mass of all the 
capital is in the hands of the few, because it is 
only the few that habitually exercise thrift. 
This gives us a bird’s eye view of all the chief 
factors that determine interest rates and their 
significance. 

It need hardly be added that interest rates 
are high now because prices have risen too 
fast. Our total production is not any greater 
than normal, but all the producers and dealers 
are charging so much—including the producers 
of labor—that quantity times price results in 
too high a value. We have more of “business” 
measured in dollars than we have of accumu- 
lated savings with which to handle it. The 
saving habit has stumped somewhat in propor- 
tion as the price boosting habit has grown. 
Why save when it is so easy to meet future 
needs by boosting prices or wages? 

(Continued on page 362) 
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My life was never destined to be quite happy. 


It was laid along lines which I could not fore- 
see, almost from earliest childhood. It has 
left me with nothing to hope for, with nothing 
definite to seek or strive for. Inherited wealth 
is a big handicap to happiness. It is as certain 
death to ambition as cocaine is to morality. If 
a man makes money, no matter how much, he 
finds a certain happiness in its possession, for 
in the desire to increase his business he has a 
constant use for it. But the man who inherits 
it has none of this. The first satisfaction, and 
the greatest, that of building the foundation 
of a fortune, is denied him. He must labor, 
if he does labor, simply to add to an over- 
sufficiency.—William K. Vanderbilt. 
* * * 

You ask me what I think is the business 
man’s duty to his country at this hour. In my 
opinion, his duty can be summed up in two 
words: “Go ahead.”—Thomas A. Edison. 

* * * 

When the average working man can earn 
the living of seven days in two, it is a great 
temptation for him to loaf during the other 
four days of the week. It is not the rich op- 
pressing the poor; it is getting money under 
false pretenses. Therefore I would suggest 
an amendment to the profiteer price law. If 
you are going to fine the merchant for charg- 
ing too much, you ought to fine the mechanic 
and working man for accepting three times 
what their labor is worth simply because they 
can get it, and it naturally follows that, in 
order to bring down the scale of prices all 
round the circle, you ought to fine the man 
who pays three times as much for an article as 
he can afford to pay.—Chancellor James Ros- 
coe Day, Syracuse University. 

> * 


If you enter a business house, knowing that 
it is managed by human beings; that those 
h--man beings have feelings just as you have; 
that they love in the same way that you do; 
that they have just as much sympathy for 
others as you ever had; that they are not ab- 
solutely engrossed in business every second, 
but frequently, during business hours, turn 
tender thoughts towards home, mother, sister, 
wife and children; that they appreciate kind- 
ness, and are just as ready to give it as you 
are; that they are so thoroughly human that 
they can hardly help favoring the man who 
smiles sincerely, kindly and feelingly, and who 
always brings politeness, fairness, honor and 
principle with him whatever the transaction 
may be—enter a business house with these 
facts in your mind, and your proposition will 
receive immediate and courteous attention, 
and you could not wish for better treatment.— 
Christian D. Larson 

* * * 

Life has nothing to say. Life is but a span. 
It is the thing we make opportunities of. It 
has nothing to say about results or rewards. 
It is a set of calendars of Time. The distance 
between birth and death is Life. Barring ac- 
cidents, we lengthen or shorten this distance 
by our own acts. Life is generally regarded 
as our greatest gift, and yet men willingly die 
for some ideal. Life is not the greatest gift, 


but the things that we put into life are what 
make it worth living. We can only take out 
what we put in—F. D. Van Amburgh. 


The Stuff That Counts 


The test of a man is the fight he makes, 
The grit that he daily shows; 

The way he stands on his feet and takes 
Fate’s numerous bumps and blows, 

A coward can smile when there’s naught to 

fear, 

When nothing his progress bars, 

But it takes a man to stand up and cheer 
While some other fellow stars. 

It isn’t the victory, after all, 
But the fight that a brother makes; 

The man who, driven against the wall, 
Still stands up erect and takes 

The blows of fate with his head held high, 

, Bleeding, and bruised, and pale, 

Is the man who’ll win in the by and by, 
For he isn’t afraid to fail. 

It’s the bumps you get, and the jolts you get, 
And the shocks that your courage stands, 

The hours of sorrow and vain regret, 
The prize that escapes your hands, 

That test your mettle and prove your worth; 
It isn’t the blows you deal, 

But the blows you take on the good old earth 
That shows if your stuff is real. 

—The Three Partners. 


* * * 


To labor with zest, and to give of your best, 
For the sweetness and joy of the giving, 
To help folks along, with a hand and a song, 
Why, there’s the real sunshine of living. 
—Robert W. Service. 


* * * 


The destiny, the greatness, of America, lies 
around the hearthstone. If thrift and industry 
are taught there and the example of self-sac- 
rifice oft appears, if honor abide there and 
high ideals, if there the building of fortune be 
subordinate to the building of character, Amer- 
ica will live in security, rejoicing in an abun- 
dant prosperity and good government at home 
and in peace, respect and confidence abroad. 
If these virtues be absent there is no power 
that can supply these blessings. Look well, 
then, to the hearthstone; therein all hope for 
America lies.—Calvin Coolidge. 


* * * 


How poor are they who have not patience.— 
Shakespeare. 
x * * 
The penalty that man suffers from feeling 
angry is confusion and inharmony, in body as 
well as circumstances.—A. R. Militz. 


* * * 


The chief factor in the success of each man 
—wage-worker, farmer, and capitalist alike— 
must ever be the sum total of his own indi- 
vidual qualities and abilities. . . . The slightest 
study of business conditions will satisfy any- 
one capable of forming a judgment that the 
personal equation is the most important factor 
in a business operation; that the business abil- 
ity of the man at the head of any business con- 
cern, big or little, is usually the factor which 
fixes the gulf between striking success and 
hopeless failure. . . . Each man must work for 
himself and unless he so works, no outside help 
can avail him.—Theodore Roosevelt. 





To be like our friends is our ideal of good; 
to do what they do, our ideal of success. [p- 
finitely important, for good or for evil, is the 
reaction of these ideals upon our idea of God, 
Every great moverment, of popular feeling, in 
college, in the nation, or in the world’s his. 
tory, is fundamentally a religious movement— 
the finding of a new object of worship. Every 
leader in such a movement, here or hereafter, 
is a prophet—true or false, according as he 
leads his followers to worship something bet- 
ter or worse than they did before—Arthur T, 
Hadley, President Yale University. 

. 2's 

Every factory in the country with a labor 
plan which works has something very definite 
to sell. Its market is a broad one. Prospec- 
tive investors in the business, if working cap- 
ital is needed, are vitally interested in labor 
conditions ; a strike can wipe away profits very 
quickly. The customers for the firm’s prod- 
ucts are interested. I know a man who bought 
a fleet of White Trucks recently. The mechan- 
ical properties of the product, the standing of 
the company, the national advertising, a dem- 
onstration and a good sales talk, all had an 
influence on the sale. But the thing which 
finally closed it was the motor company’s labor 
policy. “Workers who are getting a square 
deal and know it must make a better product,” 
said this executive. The workers within the 
plant are naturally another market. Morale, 
productive effort, care in workmanship, labor 
turnover, all are greatly affected by having 
some sort of labor policy, founded on good 
faith, which works.—Roy Dickinson in Prin- 
ter’s Ink. 

* * * 

Initiative consists in doing the right thing 

without being told to.—Impressions. 
* * * 

Pleasant words are as a honeycomb, sweet 

to the soul, and health to the bones.—Bible. 
* * * 


Make yourself necessary to the world and 
mankind will give you bread.—Emerson. 
x x x 


People used to tell the truth and their word 
could be relied on. A man used to be proud 
to have his name on his sign and pass it on to 
his son unblemished, for his word was as good 
as his bond and his name meant something— 
it meant integrity and uprightness and open- 
ness ; but now men are glad to hide behind the 
name of a corporation to get out of paying 
their just debts. I don’t believe in comparing 
the past and preserit to the disadvantage of 
the latter and thinking that the golden age is 
past, but when it comes to integrity and frank- 
ness and truthfulness, there is no comparison. 
The character of the residents of this city has 
changed—perhaps it is true of the whole coun- 
try in a lesser degree, but it is undoubtedly 
true here.—John R. Voorhis, President Board 
of Elections, New York City, on his ninety- 
first birthday. 





“The labor surplus is bound to grow 
larger” until certain things happen, 
Paul Clay shows in a most illumiat- 
ing analysis which will appear in the 
next issue of “Forbes.” He tells what 
the things are. 
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An up-to-date National Cash Register 
would tell if this clerk is worth the raise 
that he is asking for. 


ATIONAL Cash Register records would tell 


instantly whether this clerk had increased his 
sales enough to make him worth more money. 






Up-to-date National Cash Registers give complete 
daily records of how much each clerk is selling and 
the number of customers each clerk is waiting on. 


They show which clerks are the most valuable. 
They enable merchants to fix wages on actual selling 
records. 


They give the records needed for a profit sharing or 
bonus system. This makes the clerks directly inter- 
ested in the success of the business. It puts them on 
their mettle and results in increased business. 





The National Cash Register Company, Dayton, Ohio 
Offices in all the principal cities of the world 
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NEW RATES WON’T YIELD SUM FIGURED 


HE railway rate decision of the Inter- 
; state Commerce Commission leaves a 
great’ deal to be said. It is, in principle, 
the most encouraging occurrence since the 
Cullom bill was passed. It marks the definite 
acceptance by the government of a responsi- 
bility for the preservation of American trans- 
portation that has been conspicuously lacking 
in the previous dealings with the railways. 
The few advances in rates which have been 
grudgingly and apologetically given in the 
past had not only been generously discounted 
by reductions preceding them, but were more 
than overcome by subsequent downward ad- 
‘justment of rates. The most encouraging 
thing about this decision is the cordial spirit 
in which the commission attempts to comply 
with the rather impossible provision of the 
Esch-Cummins bill that rates shall be adjusted 
to an average return on a valuation which 
does not yet exist. 


Undue Optimism Not Warranted 


Under present conditions, the value of $18,- 
900,000,000 assumed by the commission for the 
purposes of this case cannot be considered un- 
fair. It is probably somewhere between five 
and ten billions too low, but the results of its 
correction, when it can be made, will be re- 
flected in further increase that will be re- 
quired to comply with the Esch-Cummins law. 

It will not do to be unduly optimistic over 
the present adjustment. It is probable that 
in actual experience the recent wage advance 
will not amount to nearly as much money as 
has been estimated, and it is equally probable 
that the present advance in rates will not pro- 
duce anywhere near the revenue it is stated 
to produce. The wage advance, with the in- 
crease of economy and efficiency, will prob- 
ably add nearer $500,000,000 than $600,000,000 
to expenses, and the rate increase will prob- 
ably add nearer $800,000,000 than $1,500,000,- 
000 to revenue. 

If the wages of 1919 for the service of that 
year were increased by the amount of the 
Labor Board award, the increase in money 
would be a little less than $527,000,000, and 
the total wages would be $2,878,000,000. Pri- 
vate management may be expected to reduce 
this expenditure as much as 10 per cent. for 
the same service, or $287,000,000. The natural 
increase in volume of business for 1921 over 
1919 should not be much if any greater than 
the unnecessary service of government con- 
trol which private management will eliminate. 
So that as to normal service the wage advance 
should not actually amount to much more 
than $250,000,000. 

There will be an increase in the volume of 
shop and maintenance wages due to additional 
work. The advance granted on present shop 
wages is $115,000,000. Shop capacity would 
not permit an increase of more than 50 per 
cent. in this, and probably not that much. But 
$60,000,000 would be a large estimate of the 
increase in wages over the 1919 basis due to 
increased work. The advance in wages to un- 
skilled maintenance of way laborers and 
others in construction gangs amounted to 
about $32,000,000. That this will be largely 
increased is to be hoped, and cannot well be 
doubted. If the roads do three times the work 
' of these classes in 1921 that they did in 1919 
the increase under the award would be $64,- 
000,000. It is not probable, however, that the 
labor is available for that amount of work, and 
epee is probably a liberal estimate for 
that. : 

So that, balancing increased efficiency re- 
duction against increased amount of work, the 
wage award will probably add about $360,- 
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So an Expert’s Analysis Shows— 
But Railroads Headed in 
Right Direction 
By William Ellis 


Formerly Commerce Counsel, Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railway 


000,000 to what the wages would have been 
had there been no increase. 

The paper advance in rates is stated to be 
$1,500,000,000. No rate advance that has yet 
been made has produced anywhere near the 
amount. estimated. 

The Director General’s 25 per cent. advance, 
which covered freight and passenger, inter- 
state and intrastate, actually produced an in- 
crease of 13.1 per cent. in operating revenue 
during the first six months it was in force. 
The 15 per cent. advance of 1917 should have 
produced, for the portion of 1917 that it was 
in force, an increase of 4.33 per cent. in reve- 
nue. It actually produced 2.6 per cent. The 
5 per cent. advance of 1915 did not produce 50 
cent. of the theoretical result. If the present ad- 
vance produces $800,000,000 it will do better than 
any previous general advance has done. 

These figures, both as to wages and reve- 
nue, are speculative, but so are the estimates 
put forth as to prospective revenue and pay- 
roll—so are all figures on railway operation 
in the present state of railway statistics. That, 
however, need not deter us from making the 
best guess we can, and “governing ourselves 
accordingly.” 

It is usually true that expenses exceed all 
sound estimates, and revenue usually falls 
short. The reason is clear enough. All that 
can be definitely known in advance about 
either expenses or revenue is the rates at 
which they will be determined; there is no way 
of estimating the amount of service to which, 
in either case, the rates will actually be ap- 
plied. The rate advances of 1915 and 1917 
did not produce their percentage in revenue 
because they did not apply to intrastate busi- 
ness, and therefore could not be applied to a 
considerable amount of interstate business 
subject to intrastate control. 
vance, though applicable to intrastate as well 
as interstate business, did not produce its per- 
centage of revenue because traffic slumped. 


Impetus to Railway Improvement 


Well, something usually happens—when it 
isn’t one thing it is another—and in view of 
the unbroken failure of every general advance 
to produce anywhere near its tariff percent- 
age in revenue, he is indeed a cheerful and 
futile optimist who expects this one will. It 
is, however, even at the best estimate that can 
be made, ample enough to give such an im- 
petus to railway improvement, as will make 
the public willing to have such further in- 
creases made as will accomplish the results 
the interests of the public require. 

Under Federal control the payrolls were 
loaded with inefficiency and incompetency; 
under private control this will be largely elimi- 
nated at once. 

The readjustment of wages and rates under 
which the railways are fully launched into pri- 
vate control should prove satisfactory to em- 
ployes and managements, and should afford a 
basis of real confidence in the future for in- 
vestors: No one should feel that the adjust- 
ment is complete. There are undoubtedly 
many further adjustments to be made in the 
wage schedule. That many modifications will 
be made in the tariffs filed by the carriers can- 
not be doubted. 

The State commissions are yet to be heard 


The 1918 ad- - 


from, and they are not much given to “hook, 
line and sinker” swallowing. “It will take only 
a few “reservations” by State commissions to 
put quite a dent in the-net result. It is to be 
hoped that such “reservations” will not be 
made. 

The present tariffs are estimated to provide 
$1,500,000,000. That is the amount now esti- 
mated to be required, and the amount which, 
as valuation is now estimated, the Transpor- 
tation Act requires the commission to give the 
railways. If the present tariffs do not yield 
that amount, further increases of the tariffs 
may be required to give the necessary revenue. 

The important phase of this decision is that 
the commission has fixed a tentative valuation 
and determined the amount of revenue re- 
quired by that valuation. The adjustment of 
rates to produce that revenue becomes a mat- 
ter of detail, but a detail on the accomplish- 
ment of which railway investors have a right 
to rely. 


What Interest Rates Can Tell You 
(Continued from page 359) 


. What, then, is the significance ‘of the broad 
movements of interest rates? With the above 
essentials in mind, it is not difficult to answer. 

Persistently high interest rates inevitably fore- 
shadow a business reaction or depression, and 
persistently low rates foreshadow a trade revival 
or boom. 

The average of money rates, broadly com- 
puted, is the best business prophet in the world. 
Experience indicates that about the shortest 
period of time which can be reliably used is 
one month. Hence, in drawing conclusions 
from the movement of interest rates monthly 
averages should be used, and both call and 
time money and commercial paper should be 
included. 

It is a danger signal for New York interest 
rates thus computed to rise above 6 per cent. 
and stay there for two months. Such an event 
indicates that the prices of goods and securi- 
ties have gone up too fast; that the public is 
spending and consuming too much, and saving 
and producing too little; that widespread liqui- 
dation is to be expected first in securities and 
then in goods; that a business depression, 
great or small, is coming; that business men 
should build up their quick assets and let ex- 
pansion plans wait—in brief, that there is a short- 
age of capital. 

When, on the other hand, New York interest 
rates computed as above fall to 3 per cent. and 
stay there for two or three months it is a 
prophecy of better things, provided only the 
above liquidation has taken place in securities, 
commodities and goods. Lu» interest rates 
under such conditions usualiv signify that 
stocks should be bought for investments ; that 
merchants should lay in their supplies of raw 
materials ; that it is a good time to buy a house 
for either use or speculation; that an era of 
prosperity is soon coming; and, in short, that 
there is a surplus of capital. Such a surplus 
means an unusual degree of thrift, and thrift 
makes prosperity. 

The current interest rates are, then, a fore- 
cast of unsettled times and.a warning against 
extravagance and over-expansion. 
the quantity of the business we are doing and 
the average of prices are diminishing, and this 
foreshadows lower interest rates later on— 
probably early next year. “When interest rates 
become low, it will be a forecast of renewed 
prosperity and a time to buy everything. 
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Your stenographer can stencil 
Elliott Address Cards on her type- 
writer. You don’t have to buy an 
expensive embossing machine. 


Elliott Address Cards are made 


of fibre. You can print or write on 
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st This New System of Mechanical Addressing Wins First Choice 
















‘ The fact that both Republican and Democratic National Committees are Now using it for as big and les: Cane — das makidg 

, exacting a proposition as the eléction of the next President of the United States is significant proof of CARD INDEX of your list, which 

—s : ¥, — f iis hi NMetienel Coenusitines th can be subdivided and classified in 

- its many practical superionties over ormer addressing machines. Nationa mmittees have to work any way you like. 

at fast. They must continually circularize millions of people—hundreds of different lists —without waste of Eiken Addnes Cok cnt des 

: time, effort of money. Therefore they choose the Addresserpress. This “ livest” of Addressing Systems much as the bulky metal address 

a Jo " ‘ i ih q plates of former addressing ma- 

of is also used by the country’s most important mail-order concerns, societies, department stores, financial chines. 

ms institutions and business houses generally—whose mailing lists must be kept “ alive and going without 1 = Any Elliott Address Card will 

¢ ‘ol ie . . . “4: 2° print 10,000 addresses. 

it a hitch.’’ It makes simple, easy, inexpensive work of the most complex mailing-problems. It will do ws i 

sd the sate for yours —whether your list be large or small, and no matter what your business is. This is the Elliott Address Car | 
st - m ** The Index Card which 
h- Send for our Booklet ‘‘ Mechanical Addressing Prints its Own Address”’ 


. THE ELLIOTT COMPANY 
: 150 Albany Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
d The “ADDRESSERPRESS ” is used by such representative American concerns as Sears, Roebuck & Co., 


Chicago, with 6,000,000 stencils—Swift & Co. have Addresserpress Systems in over 60 of their branch stores— 
General Electric Co.— Proctor & Gamble — Nordyke - Marmon Co.— Standard Oil Co., ete. 
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Will gnnent conditions—very 


like those of 1906—lead to a 
break and slump in 1920-1921 
similar to the panic of 1907? 


Babson’s 


Speculative Bulletins analyze these 
conditions thoroughly. ey give 
you the plain unbiased facts of the 
resent critical situation. With these 
acts before him, every investor can 
see what’s ahead and govern hi 
self accordingly. 


REPORT ON REQUEST 


A_recent Babson Bulletin and Booklet 

Getting the Most From Your Money’? will be 
sent to interested investors, gratis. Send for 
it. It contains information of vital import- 
ance. Clip out the Memo — now —an 
hand itto your Secretary when you dictate 
the morning’s mail. 


Merely Ask for Bulletin UW-35 


THE BABSON STATISTICAL ORGANIZATIUN 
WELLESLEY HILLS. MASS. 
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Five 
Successful Methods 


of operating in the 


Stock Market 


Methods of successful traders ex- 
plained with suggestions for their 
use by large and small operators. 
Six meaty chapters, 24 pages, 
illustrated by graphs. Written by 
an expert. 


Copy sent on request 
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By B. C. Forbes 


HEN the business boom was 

tearing along riotously, caution 

was urged in these columns, 
because it was clear that only slack- 
ening of the pace could prevent a 
catastrophe. 

The truth is that the trend at present 
is, generally speaking, in the right di- 
rection. We are moving toward finan- 
cial and business sanity and sound- 
ness, not toward disaster. 

The process is naturally proving 
painful for many people. After a spree, 
the sobering-up is never comfortable. 
But it is better to suffer this discom- 
fort than to keep up the spree and 
bring on delirium tremens. We were 
seriously threatened with financial and 
industrial delirium tremens. 
danger is now being averted. 

Without seeking to minimize the 
troubles which beset many lines of 
business—for these troubles are in 
many cases very acute—it can be af- 
firmed that every fundamental factor 
is moving toward improvement. 

That is a sweeping claim, but the 
facts justify it. You can check up this 
statement for yourself by giving the 
matter a little calm, thoughtful, im- 
partial consideration. 


FUNDAMENTAL BUSINESS 
FACTORS 

Among the chief fundamental busi- 
ness factors are: 

Money and credit. 

Labor. 

Agriculture. 

Transportation. 

Saving. 

Politics. 

Let us examine very briefly the trend 
in each of these basic factors. 

A year ago, six months ago, inflation 
was still running rampant. Inflation 
has now been checked and deflation is 
in progress. The banking and credit 
position is still far from normal; even 
legitimate ‘borrowers experience em- 
barrassing difficulty in procuring ac- 
commodation; interest rates are still 
higher than at any previous time since 
the Civil War, and the building up of 
reserves in preparation for crop-mov- 
ing demands has been unusually slow. 
Yet the situation is now under con- 
trol, and the likelihood of disaster is 
now slight, whereas not so long ago 
it was very great. 

Labor has been notoriously, scan- 
dalously and injuriously indifferent, 
lazy and arrogant during the last three 
years. Higher and still higher wages, 
instead of encouraging honest effort, 
too often brought less effort and more 
arrogancy. This condition is now be- 
ing corrected. From all quarters come 
authoritative statements that workers 
are now producing more and are be- 
coming less bellicose. It is not uncom- 
mon to find that the laying off of ten 
per cent. of a force results in an in- 
crease in total production. This is a 
development of transcendent impor- 
tance. 

Agricultural conditions during the 
last two months have improved more 
than during any similar period in the 
country’s history. A cotton crop of 
a little better than 10,000,000 bales was 
forecast; the Government’s latest re- 
port promises a yield in excess of 12,- 


But this 


500,000. Our grain crops were to be 
light, and, moreover, there was to be 
no labor to harvest them; the grain 
crops are now turning out splendidly 
and the predicted labor famine has not 
materialized. Potatoes were at impos- 
sible prices; they are now relatively 
cheap and plentiful. Various minor 
crops will also be well above the aver- 
age. A fall in wheai o almost $2 a 
bushel and in cotton bout thirty 
cents a pound is not. cal- Jity but an 
incalculable blessing, ...e it should 
ease the cost of livin; without bring- 
ing anything like ru‘. to the agricul- 
tural community. whose _ spending 
power will conti:.ue far in excess of 
anything enjoyed before the war. 

Inadequate transportation has been 
and still is playing havoc with the car- 
rying on of business. Not only has 
the loss entailed been beyond compu- 
tation, but the effect upon credit and 
banking has been most serious, while, 
of course, labor has also suffered 
through unemployment and curtail- 
ment of working hours. But’a new 
transportation era has dawned. The 
railroads have been given a fresh lease 
of life. The increases granted in 
freight rates, in passenger and Pull- 
man fares, and in excess baggage and 
milk rates are accepted by the rail- 
roads as reasonable. The $600,000,000 
advance in wages and the estimated 
increase of $1,400,000,000 in rates should 
and doubtless will stimulate the rail- 
roads to prodigious efforts to clear 
away the traffic congestion. New 
capital will now be obtainable; cars 
and locomotives and other equipment 
are being ordered; co-operation among 
all the roads has been instituted to 
overcome traffic blockades and fuel 
famines. In short, the transportation 
outlook has undergone transformation 
and real results should shortly be wit- 
nessed. 


SPENDING ORGY IS PASSING 


’ All industrial progress depends upon 
capital, and capital, in turn, depends 
upon saving. America’s orgy of ex- 
travagance is passing and thrift is 
again coming into evidence. While 
the revolt by the public against extor- 
tionate prices naturally hurt the sales 
of many concerns and involved sharp 
loss, nothing more beneficial could 
have happened. Had it not happened, 
catastrophe would inevitably have oc- 
curred sooner or later. The prospect 
now is that saving will become more 
general and that there will gradually 
accrue enough new capital to relieve 
the banking strain and furnish the rail- 
roads and other worthy borrowers 
with needed funds. 

Although the presidential election is 
only about ten weeks off, politics are 
interfering hardly one iota with busi- 
ness. There is a quite unusual ab- 
sence of excitement and uncertainty 
and hesitancy. The business commu- 
nity, as a rule, assumes that the Re- 
publican candidate will be elected and 
that his Administration will be more 
conducive to business confidence. Even 
should the Democratic candidate win, 
business would not become at all 
panicky. The political outlook, there- 
fore, is reassuring, not disturbing. 

(Continued on*page 371) 
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more for your money than 
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STOCK MARKET OUTLOOK 


Wall Street Goes to Extremes in Discounting 
Depression—Rails Strong 
By J. G. Donley, Jr. 


Associate Editor 


HE business . reaction has gone 

pretty far, but Wall Street has 
gecne still farther in its attempt to dis- 
count the worst. Ever since the mar- 
ket failed to go through after an ap- 
parent effort, to get into new high 
ground, the trading element, which 
took the bear side as soon as the first 
indication of an end to the up-swing 
was given, has been hammering away 
at first one group of stocks and then 


‘another. 


To break Steel common through its 
previous low of the year was one of 
the first objectives of the bear party, 
and when this was accomplished it was 


‘relatively easy to drive it below last 


year’s bottom price. With the natural 
leader of the industrial group showing 
heaviness and a distinct downward 
trend, it was an easy matter to pound 
the more volatile issues below their 
previous points of support. All through 
the recent depressed market, however, 
the rails have held well, and even made 
considerable gains at times; so that 
whatever rallies the market has had 
have usually been brought about by 
upbidding of this group. 


MARKET IGNORES RATE ADVANCE 


It was a distinct disappointment, 
therefore, when the freight and pas- 
senger rate advances, giving the car- 
riers fully 90 per cent. of what they 
had asked for, were announced with- 
out eliciting more than temporary re- 
sponse from the industrial side of the 
market. Leading rails, it is true, opened 
up two or three points, and there was 
an ephemeral boom in some of the 
steels and equipments. But within a 
quarter of an hour heavy offerings of 
industrial stocks poured into the mar- 
ket, and prices, without other support 
than the news of the day, broke badly, 
one or two stocks making sheer drops 
of five or six points between sales. 
This action of the market was no less 
a puzzle to Wall Street than to out- 
siders, for, as a constructive factor, 
the rate decision, with its 20 per cent. 
increase in passenger fares all over 
the country, and freight rate advances 
ranging from 25 per cent. in Southern 
territory and Mountain-Pacific terri- 
tory, to 35 per cent. in Western terri- 
tory and 40 per cent. in Eastern terri- 
tory, was worthy of a decidedly bull- 
lish interpretation stock marketwise. 

Some close observers of the market 
concluded that the unlooked-for melt- 
ing away in prices following the rate 
award was due to a concerted drive 
against the market on the part of cer- 
tain large interests desirous of adding 
to their incomplete lines of railroad 
shares at as low prices as possible. 
The rate decision, it was inferred, with 
its liberal provision for the roads, 
came as something of a surprise to 
these people, but they were quick to 
sense its great importance. More like- 
ly it was simply the work of bear pools 
which did not care to see the market 
have even a brief upturn for fear that 
confidence might be restored. Confi- 
dence is death to bears; they work 
for demoralization. 

Looking at the outside situation, it 
must be admitted that the business re- 
cession has gathered cumulative force, 
as was pointed out here a month ago 
might be the case. For July, 681 fail- 
ures were reported—the record since 


December, 1918. But total indebted- 
ness was not as heavy, standing at 
$21,906,412, as against about $33,000,000 
for the previous month. Failures for 
July this year, however, were about 
50 per cent. greater in number, and 
nearly 300 per cent. larger in amount 
of indebtedness than those for July, 
1919. But, again, numerical reductions 
are shown in comparison with the July 
returns of all other years since 1899, 
and there is a decrease of fully 60 per 
cent. from the 1,739 defaults of July, 
1915. Other unfavorable factors con- 
tinue to be the credit stringency, the 
railroad tie-up and the shortage of coal 
in various parts of the country. 

The credit stringency is likely to be 
righted before long by the slowing 
down in business which it is causing. 
The railroad tie-up is yielding to well- 
directed treatment, while the coal 
shortage is more apparent than real. 
The Geological Survey has reported 
that 262,272,000 tons of bituminous coal 
were produced during the first 158 
working days of 1920, which means a 
gain of fully 44,173,000 tons over the 
corresponding period of 1919. It only 
remains to move the coal to the needy 
points. 

Favorable factors are the continued 
good reports as to crops, the decline 
of about $400,000,000 since the first of 
the year in loans secured by stocks and 
bonds for all reporting member banks 
in the Federal Reserve system, and 
good earnings statements by a number 
of steel and equipment concerns. 
Judge Gary’s statement prior to his 
sailing for Europe is also worthy of 
thoughtful attention. He said that 
after careful inquiry he had learned 
that labor at Steel Corporation plants 
is now more efficient than at any time 
during the past five years, and that 
business conditions, from his view- 
point, appeared to be generally satis- 
factory. Following the rate increase, 
the steel trade was one of the first to 
report renewed confidence in buying, 
particularly in pig iron. At the same 
time the industry finds some improve- 
ment.in the transportation situation. 


BUSINESS SLUMP TEMPORARY 


The best opinion as to the wave of 
business depression which has swept 
over the country is that it constitutes 
merely a temporary manifestation of 
a popular turn toward economy and 
revolt against the unreasonably high 
prices charged by many retailers. Such 
being the case, it is only natural to 
assume that sooner or later there will 
be a swing in the other direction 
caused by accumulated needs and sav- 
ings. Underlying the whole business 
structure there are numerous deferred 
requirements, particularly those of the 
railroads, which will find expression 
with increased earnings. Bumper 
crops in various sections of the coun- 
try will stimulate buying power in the 
Fall months. In fact, it is the opinion 
of business leaders that the autumn 
months will witness a resumption of 
public buying on such a scale as to 
precipitate at least a partial revival 
of the boom. But unconscionably 
high prices, let us hope, have been done 
away with. 

When the readjustment currently 
under way in the stock market is com- 
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OU can’t do business without 

goods. It takes time to have goods 
transported from factory or job- 
ber to the store, and to get raw ma- 
terials from mine or field or seaboard. 
Sometimes it takes a very long time to 
get goods when these goods are not 
stocked up in quantity at the factory 
or mill or jobber’s. Quite a number 
of manufacturers are not running on 
full time piling up surplus stocks to 
await the time when it will please the 
merchant or other buyers to come 
along with a “rush” order. An order 
can be cancelled in an hour by a tele- 
gram. Goods can’t be manufactured 
in an hour or a day or a week or, 
sometimes in a month. Before al- 
lowing your supply of goods to dwin- 
dle towards the danger mark, think 
well and investigate well what the 
prospects are of being able to get 
fresh supplies delivered at your door 
when the necessity does come for 
having them in a hurry. Don’t act 
panicky just because a lot of people 
are talking that way. The U. S. will 
continue to do business tomorrow and 
the day after and the day after in 
quite some volume. Think it over. 


* * * 


I T is the unexpected that happens, 
we are constantly told. This rule 
may hold good in regard to the much- 
discussed and aggressively-prepared- 
for furnishing of funds to move the 
crops; that is to say, the squeeze which 
everyone has been predicting and ex- 
pecting may not materialize. At the 
worst, nothing serious need be allowed 
to arise. We have the assurance of 
Governor Harding, of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, that there is plenty of 
money for every legitimate purpose, 
and Controller of the Currency Wil- 
liams declares that, at a pinch, two- 
and-a-half billions additional credit 
cculd be meted out. If the statements 
of these highly-placed officials are cor- 
rect, then nothing but the worst kind 
of financial bungling would precipi- 
tate trouble. While it is true that 
banks have been carrying light re- 
serves for this season of the year, 
and that interest rates both in Wall 
Street and for commercial purposes 
have been abnormally high, the indi- 
cations are that the banks located in 
agricultural sections have fortified 
themselves to take care of the impend- 
ing requirements. It is taking less 
money and credit to finance the coun- 
try’s business today than it took three 
or four months ago, thanks to the cur- 
tailment in speculation, the readjust- 
ment of prices, and the slowing down 
of demand in many di1ections. While 
cheap money is not to be looked for 
this year, or perhaps for some time 
thereafter, it does appear probable that 
banking conditions will be such as to 
permit and encourage a revival of 
business confidence and activity before 
many months pass. Production has not 
yet caught up with the world’s con- 
sumptive demands. 
* * * 


HE best time to advertise and to 

use every other means of bringing 
in orders is when orders are most 
needed. Yet quite a few people, in- 
cluding some very large concerns, are 
cancelling their advertising and cutting 
down other selling expenses at the 


ai 


very time they want orders m_ . thay 
they have needed them in every 
years. Any old concern could selj its 
product while the boom was roaring 
along like a prairie fire and People 
were spending money with thoughtless 
abandon. A change has come. [t is 
beginning to take salesmanship to sell 
many, lines of goods. Yet many ¢op. 
cerns are dismissing their best sales. 
man, the super-salesman, advertising 
Not all are, however. Those longest 
and best acquainted with advertising 
and its power are not dropping it now 
that they have increased need for it 
Recent converts to advertising should 
take a leaf out of their older and wiser 


. competitors’ notebook. 


* * * 


en * figure upon any sharp recov. 
ery in European exchange in the 
immediate future. This is the season 
when Europe buys large quantities of 
cotton and farm products from 4s, 
The supply of bills, therefore, is large, 
Even in normal times sterling usually 
declines during the fall. 

* * * 


HE increase in railway freight 
rates should cut down the cost of 
doing business. Absurd? Not at all, 
How much has inadequate transporta- 
tion cost American industry and busi- 
ness during the last three years? Ask 
some of the steel companies, some of 
the coal companies, some of the mill- 
ing companies, some of the automobile 
companies—in short, ask any concern 
dcing business on a large scale. Be- 
cause prompt delivery could not be 
depended upon, innumerable manufac- 
turers were obliged to lay in abnormal 
stocks of raw materials in order to 
make sure that supplies would be in 
hand for continuous operation. One 
large automobile manufacturer told 
the writer that his inventory had risen 
from $20,000,000 to $40,000,000 largely 
because of this necessity. for avoiding 
the risk of a shutdown on account of 
inability to secure prompt shipments 
of one or more of the several thou- 
sand parts entering into the building of 
a car. Enormous inventories rendered 
necessary the raising of much new 
capital or the borrowing of unusual 
lines of credit, either of which was a 
costly operatior. Moreover, lack of 
proper transportation facilities de- 
layed the delivery of finished products 
and thus held up collections. Many 
orders were lost, too, because no date 
for delivery could be guaranteed. The 
demoralization caused all over the 
country by the suortage of cars tended 
to inflate prices because of the arti- 
ficial scarcity’ thus produced at con- 
suming centers. By placing the rail- 
roads in a position to improve and ex- 
tend their facilities to the point of 
pre-war efficiency it should be pos- 
sible to carry on business by and by 
in orderly, expeditious fashion. This 
should mean a saving of far more than 
the billion and a half it is optimis- 
tically—probably too optimistically— 
estimated the new increases will ag- 
gregate. 
eo * 
HIPBUILDERS who didn’t make 
their pile during and since the wat 
are little likely to roll up millions in 
the near future. The slump in orders 
for ships is terrific. 
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p= many months Wall Street has 
drawn much comfort from the con- 
sideration that whereas our Federal 
Reserve system has been reporting a 
reserve ratio around and above 40 per 
cent., the Bank of England’s ratio has 
been ranging between 8% and 15 per 
cent. If England is not distressed over 
such a low rate, the comment has been, 
why should we worry about our posi- 
tion? How comes one who gets to the 
bottom of things and explains that 
there is a great and fundamental dif- 
ference in the figuring of ratios on 
this side of the water, and that if the 
British ratio were figured as is the 
practice here it would exceed 54 per 
cent. Bang! goes another popular il- 
lusion. 
* * * 


T= freight rate decision was the 
greatest single piece of construc- 
tive news that Wall Street has had 
since the passing of the Transporta- 
tion act. Many railroad shares ad- 
vanced ten points within a week after 
the railroad legislation was enacted, 
but the practical outworking of the 
act has so far caused no more than 
a surface ripple in the average price 
of railroad stocks. The reason has 
been that the action of the industrial 
section of the market, completely 
cowed and demoralized by bear at- 
tacks, has tended to restrain any broad 
demonstration in the rails. But sooner 
or later railroad stocks may be ex- 
pected to give full and satisfying re- 
sponse to the better earnings position 
which the new freight and passenger 
rates will insure. At the same time, it 
must be taken into consideration that 
costs of operation should tend down- 
ward in spite of the recent wage ad- 
vance, which will, however, bring some 
compensation in the way of greater 
labor efficiency. The action of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission in fix- 
ing an arbitrary valuation of $18,900,- 
000,000 on the railroad property of the 
country, or practically 95 per cent. of 
the $20,014,000,000 book valuation fixed 
by the carriers, was particularly grat- 
ifying. The thing that threw most 
light on the changed attitude of the 
commission, however, was its decision 
to allow the roads to earn 6 per cent. 
on invested capital, with one-half of 
1 per cent. to be used for non-pro- 
ductive improvements and betterments 
chargeable to capital account. It was 
stated that the 6 per cent. was chosen 
instead of the optional 5% per cent. 
because of the difficulties the carriers 
are under in obtaining capital and the 
rates they are paying, which run as 
high as 7% per cent. Various recent 
financing operations of some of the 
Eastern carriers were pointed to by 
the commission as examples of the 
situation. Here is evidence of a new 
solicitude on the part of the I. C. C. 
as to the welfare of the carriers, even 
down to their financial operations. 
The freight rate increases for the 
country as a whole are estimated to 
yield from $1,400,000,000 to $1,500,- 
000,000 as against the application of the 
railroads for $1,640,000,000. 
* * * 


OE athe STEEL reports earnings 
i of $2.17 per share for the quarter 
ended June 30, which is in surprising 
contrast with the showing of only 75 
cents a share in the first three months 
of the year and 48 cents per share for 
the June quarter of 1919. Republic 
Iron & Steel earned $4.46 a share in 
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the June quarter, as against $2.53 a 
share in the same quarter of 1919. 
Steel common earned $3.96 a share in 
the second quarter of this year, as 
compared with $2.29 a share in the cor- 
responding three months of 1919. 


* * * 


| gpereenage ye following the hand- 
ing down of the decision Wall Street 
began to figure what the rate increases 
would mean when translated into net 
earnings. The splitting up of the 
Western classification district into two 
divisions, one from the Mississippi to 
the Rocky Mountains and the other 
from the mountains to the Pacific 
Coast, came as something of a sur- 
prise. But the reason for the action 
of the commissi6n as found in better 
operating conditions on the, Pacific 
Coast and therefore less need for 
higher rates in that territory was read- 
ily understandable. The Pacific Coast 
roads were allowed an advance of 25 
per cent., as compared with 33 per 
cent, in the territory east of the Rock- 
ies and west of the Mississippi. For 
the same reason the Southern group 
received only 25 per cent. increase, as 
against an application for 39 per cent. 
One of the first estimates of probable 
earnings under the new rate and wage 
schedules contains the following per- 
centage earnings on stocks: Atchison, 
16.75 per cent.; Baltimore & Ohio, 13.95 
per cent.; Chesapeake & Ohio, 18.22 
per cent.; North Western, 11.99 per 
cent.; Big Four, 28.88 per cent.; New 
York Central, 14.40 per cent.; Nickel 
Plate, 17.62 per cent.; Pere Marquette, 
15.75 per cent.; St. Louis & San Fran- 
cisco, 28.03 per cent., and Union Pacific, 


20.99 per cent. 
* * 


pa stocks of companies 
facing or actually experiencing 
prosperous times after several years 
of unsatisfactory operation offer prof- 
it-making opportunities. This is par- 
ticularly true when there is an accu- 
mulation of back dividends to be taken 
care of; as witness Marine preferred, 
Hide & Leather preferred, Republic 
Iron & Steel preferred and Allis Chal- 
mers preferred. There is an accumu- 
lation of about 41 per cent. in back 
dividends on International Agricul- 
tural Corporation 7 per cent. cumula- 
tive preferred stock, which is now 
paying 5 per cent. annually. It is re- 
ported that the company’s last fiscal 
year, which ended on June 30, resulted 
in better earnings even than for the 
1918-19 fiscal period, when 16.37 per 
cent. was shown for the preferred 
stock. In 1917-18, 14.89 was earned on 
the preferred, so that for the last three 
years it may be figured that about 45 
per cent. has been shown for the 
senior security. There is $13,000,000 of 
the preferred outstanding, and less 
that $10,000,000 bonds, which the com- 
pany’s real property is carried at about 
$22,000,000. International Agricultural’s 
financial position has been steadily im- 
proving. The latest balance sheet 
showed $1,636,000 cash and $7,000,000 
net working capital. 
* * * 


MERICAN LOCOMOTIVE reports 
that, despite an average tonnage 
production of no more than 35 per 
cent. of capacity, earnings amounted 
to $7.61 a share on the common stock 
in the first six months of the current 
yéar, as against $6.81 in the last half 
of 1919. 
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JOHN BORG 


WOHN BORG, who began his busi- 
es mess career as a $4-a-week office 

boy in the financial district of New 
York, is the new president of the Con- 
solidated Interstate-Callahan Mining 
Co. He went into the struggle with 
the handicap of an insufficient educa- 
tion, and now that he has succeeded 
financially—perhaps beyond the wild- 
est dreams of his youth—he has deter- 
mined that other boys shall have a 
better start. 

Mr. Borg graduated from the High 
School of Union Hill, New Jersey, in 
the class of 1897. He wanted very 
much to go to college, but was unable 
to realize his ambition, so he just went 
to work and fought his way up until 
he is now one of the successful men 
in the financial district. He married 
the daughter of the Rev. Isaac W. 
Gowen, who for thirty-five years has 
been pastor of the Grove Reformed 
Church of North Bergen, New Jersey. 
Dr. Gowen is himself an example of 
the man who has made his way by his 
own efforts, having paid for his high 
school education with money earned by 
selling papers, and through his college 
and seminary courses, by his earnings 
as a teacher. 

John Borg’s desire to give to other 
boys a better opportunity than he him- 
self enjoyed has long existed and been 
practically applied, as he has already 
helped twelve boys to a college edu- 
cation. Now he has conceived a per- 
manent means of aid which will 
broaden in its scope with the years. 
He has endowed a $25,000 scholarship 
fund to the High School of Union 
Hill, from the income of which one 
pupil each year graduating from the 
school will be enabled to take the full 
course in Rutgers University, at New 
Brunswick, New Jersey. He has named 
it the Dr. I. W. Gowen Scholarship. 


The endowment covers not only pay- 
ment for instruction, but also a pay- 
ment of $400 for expenses in the first 
year and $200 in each of the succeeding 
three years. 

But the thing about the Gowen 
Scholarship which makes it different 
is the provision that the candidate who 
takes advantage of this plan is re- 
quired to give a moral pledge that he 
will. endeavor, within ten years after 
graduation from college, to place him- 
self in a position to find some boy, 
not necessarily from the same high 
school, but some boy similarly sit- 
ated, and to extend to him the same 
opportunities that he himself has en- 
joyed, and upon the same conditions. 
Thus, this “endless chain” scholarship, 
as it might be called, will extend far 
beyond the benefit to one pupil. 

Moreover, the scholarship which Mr. 
Borg has planned, in the way that he 
has planned it, is not a charity to the 
boy, but a loan, backed up by his moral 
responsibility to make good and do 
for others what has been done fot 
him. It thereby not only helps the 
direct candidate to help himself, but 
also furnishes each candidate with the 
proper incentive to help others. 





Coal production in North Dakota has 
notably increased under the State’s new 
coal mining laws, which provide 
Section 88: “A period of not over 
eight hours shall constitute a day's 
werk on all works or undertaking 
any coal mine or open-pit mine, except 
in cases of emergency, where life of 
property is in imminent danger.” Joho 
Hanwell, State coal mine inspector, re 
ports that seventy-three mines pro 
duced 458,927 tons of coal in the first 
six months of 1920, as against 783,64 
tons from 141 mines during the yea! 
1919, 
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The Bureau of 


FINANCIAL | 
LITERATURE 


August 21st, 1920 

The circulars, booklets, etc. listed 
below will be sent free to readers 
of FORBES MAGAZINE. Simply 
checx the list, pin it to your let- 
terhead or business card, and re- 
turn it to us. 

Foreign Checks Versus Foreign 


Bonds 
Circular of interest to those holding 
checks on France, Belgium, England 


and Italy. 
Turning 


Profits 
Booklet outlining a plan that has 
helped many to financial success. 

August Investments . 
Circular describing and _ analyzing 
timely investment securities. 

Trend Graph and Forecast 
Investment review booklet containing 
an analyzation and trend graph of 20 
active stocks. 

Long Term Railroad Bonds 
Circular describing long term ,rail- 
road bonds yielding from 7 to 9 per 
cent. 

Safety Guaranteed at Six Per 


Cent. 
Booklet outlining produce bonds and 


Opportunities Into 


qualities. 

The Guaranty News 
Illustrated booklet giving a clear idea 
of the good work being done by the 
Guaranty Club of New York. 


The Investment Chart 
A chart for the investor presenting a 
series of questions relating to the dif- 
ferent phases of investments, so as 
to determine their value. 


Preferred Stock 
A circular describing a preferred 
stock to yield 8 per cent. 


Standard Oil Stocks 
Booklet containing complete informa- 
tion. 


Motor Accessories 
Special circular on the leading auto- 
motive accessory companies. 


The Investment Digest 
This is an eight-page booklet describ- 
ing and analyzing timely investments. 


American Goods and Foreign 
Markets 

This is a twelve-page booklet describ- 
ing in an interesting manner the 
present trade conditions existing in 
foreign markets. 


Modern Investment Practice 
Series of two little booklets contain- 
ing information of real value to the 
investor. 


The Market Review 
A weekly outlook and summary of 
business and financial conditions. 


Financial Forecast 

A weekly publication of independent 
opinion used by a well established 
investment house. 


Financial Conditions in Europe 
Four-page circular describing in a 
most interesting manner the financial 
conditions existing in the principal 
foreign countries. 


Bethlehem Steel “B” 
Newly prepared circular on Bethle- 
hem Steel “B” showing elements of 
value back of common stock and 
other important data. 
The Bache Review 
A four-page weekly treating edi- 
torially in condensed form the events 
of the times as they affect the busi- 
ness and financial situation. 
General Motors 
Special circular on the newest devel- 
opments in General Motors. 
Getting the Most For 
Money 
A booklet on this important subject 
issued by a long-established statisti- 
cal organization. 


Your 


Eisemann Magneto Corporation 
(Manufacturers of high-tension mag- 
netos.) Circular describing the 7 per 
cent. cumulative sinking fund pre- 
ferred stock of this company. 

The Man Who Never Took a 
Chance 
Interesting little story of two men 
who started out to attain financial 
independenee. 


THE BUREAU OF 
FINANCIAL LITERATURE 


B. CG. Forbes Publishing Company, Inc. 
299 Broadway New York, N. Y. 








pointing out their ideal investment °* 








FORBES 


Clearing-House of Ideas from 
Progressive Companies — 


Making Business Better and Business Men Better 
to Work With 


How are the most progressive companies in America going about the 
task of getting closer to their workers? How are they stimulating their 
employes to do brain-work as well as brawn-work for thew company? 
How do they bring to the attention of the sales force new wrinkles? To 
accomplish this and a hundred other helpful objects, company magazines, 


or house organs, are now being tssued all over the country. 


“Forbes” 


acts as a clearing-house for the national dissemination of the best ideas 


promulgated in these publications. 


The High Cost of 
Loafing 


T™ tendency for employees to loaf 
on the job is one of the causes 


’ of the present unsatisfactory industrial 


conditions. The importance of increas- 
ing production at this time is thus 
ciearly presented in “Downey Ships,” 
published monthly by the Employees’ 
Association of the Downey Shipbuild- 
ing Corporation: 

This is a little talk to the wives, sis- 
ters and mothers of those of us who 
toil, whether it is with a saw, hammer, 
pick and shovel, or in an office or a 
store or a factory. 

It is to point out the danger of the 
“lay-off” habit. 

It doesn’t sound very alarming when 


you awaken your man some morning to 


send him to work if he looks out at 
the bright spring sunshine, yawns and 
says: “Oh, I guess I'll ‘lay off’? today— 
I've got spring fever.” 

The chances are that you'll smile 
yourself, secretly glad to have him 
take a little holiday. It all sounds 
very pleasant. Both of you can af- 
ford to have him lose a day’s pay. 

But that isn’t all you lose. 

The company for which he works 
loses that much in its production. 
Somewhere else another family that 
you don‘t even know has to do without 
that much. America loses in its fight 
to speed up its production and keep 
down the mounting cost of living. 

It doesn’t sound possible that one 
harmless day’s loafing can have all that 
bad effect, does it? 

But when you realize that in thou- 
sands of other homes the same words 
are being repeated, the same “spring 
fever” is causing other women’s hus- 
bands to loaf, and consequently de- 
priving You and Your Family of a day’s 
pay that will have to be paid when the 
Day of Reckoning comes—then it sounds 
a little more alarming. 

Rout him out of bed and get him on 
the job. Shut your eyes to the pleasure 
ot a little holiday with him and open 
them to the stern necessity of keeping 
him at work. 

Your influence can increase a na- 
tion’s production and bring things back 
to normal. 

We are undergoing an unparalleled 
process of reconstruction. There is 
some unrest—much groping in the dark 
for a cure. 

Economic experts agree that the one 
infallible cure is Earnest and Intensive 
Work. 

Let us make loafing on the job the 
great national crime and devotion to 
our jobs the great national virtue. 

Let each of us make a pledge to our- 
selves that we will not become victims 
of the lay-off habit, and that only some 
big necessity shall keep us from our 
jebs bright and early every morning. 

Let us adopt the good, honest slogan 
of a “full day's work.” 


Suitable contributions are solicited. 


Creates New Business 


HE GOODRICH,” published by the 

Goodrich Rubber Company, tells 
how, by making helpful suggestions to 
customers, a dealer in a comparatively 
small town has built up a tremendous 
business. 

Customers of the Wausau (Wis.) 
Motor Car Company hail all the way 
from Chicago to keep the dollars pour- 
ing into this company’s cash register. 

Friends of Kile Reams, proprietor, 
call him a creator of business, and at- 
tribute most of his success to the fact 
that he is constantly thinking up new 
ideas to better trade. 

A customer may drive up to the Wau- 
sau Garage to make a 50-cent purchase. 
Likely as not he will leave $50 or more 
in the cash register by the time he 
leaves. And he will leave satisfied. 

“Whenever any motorist comes to 
our place,” Mr. Reams said the other 
day, “we carefully inspect his tires. If 
they are tread worn, good for maybe 
50 miles or so, but nevertheless used 
up, we suggest that he get a new tire. 
We show him the danger and the poor 
economy of driving on a tire that may 
biow up at any moment. We point 
out the inconvenience of having to stop 
on some dusty out-of-the-way road. 
‘One of these days,’ we tell him, ‘this 
tire may blow up when you are in a 
big hurry and it may cost you a lot 
more in time and convenience than 
you pay for a new one.’ We then offer 
him a credit on a new tire for the old 
one and he will usually wind up by 
saying, ‘All right, put a new one on.’” 





Thrift 


HE following editorial, reprinted 

from the “Republic Radio,” pub- 
lished by the Republic Motor Truck 
Corporation for the benefit of its em- 
ployees, is very timely: 

The war was won by thrift. After 
victory thrift was thrown into the dis- 
card along with the other weapons 
which helped to win. 

If effective in war, why should it not 
be equally effective in times of peace, 
and especially in a period of recon- 
struction? 

To the average man thrift means only 
the saving or hoarding of money. 

But money is the least valuable of 
all the things which operate either in 
thrift or its opposite, waste. 

Real thrift is the careful, sensible use 
of everything we have in this world. 

1. Income. 

2. Time. 

3. Commodities. 

In order to practice real thrift and 
avoid waste, every one of the above 
three elements should be made to yield 
the most there is in it. 

But how do we fare today? 


(Continued on page 371) 








one is yours? 


A booklet showing just 
how our product is being 
used in your line of busi- 
ness, together with an- 
other booklet on cost ac- 
counting will be sent you 
free of charge if you will 
check and return the cou- 
pon below. 

Specific information is the only 
information worth while. You 
are not interested in time re- 
corders, but in what they will 
do to save you money. 


You will find these booklets 
worth reading. 


Simplex Time Recorder Co 


Main Office and Factory 
South Lincoln and Sanborn Streets 


Gardner, Mass. 
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A Complete Investment Service 


Forecasting : 
1. Major Stock Movements 2. Minor Stock Movements 
3. Bond Prices — 4. General Business Conditions 


A trial subscription for one month is offered to demonstrate the character of our work. 
Subscription rate $6 Per Month 


N. Y. BUREAU OF BUSINESS RESEARCH, Inc. 
1416 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 





with Daily, Weekly and Monthly Publications, supplemented by Telegraphie Advices. 


We prove the value of the service we render by permitting cancellations at any time. 
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Who Can Name America’s 50 Greatest Business Men? 


A Man’s Most Powerful 
Stimulus to Do Big Things 


is the inspiring example of other men who 
have succeeded. There are times when we all 
need this extra urge to do and to ‘follow 
through.”’ Besides, business has grown too 
complex—life is too short to learn by personal 
experience. To lead, one must assimilate the 
exepriences of many men. 


B. C. Forbes, interviewer and biographer of 
big men, spent months getting America’s busi- 
ness and financial leaders to tell how they 
forged ahead. These 50 fascinating stories of 
modern business achievement are more grip- 
ping than anything you ever read. They fill a 
great book, “‘Men Who Are Making America’’ 
—500 pages of business ideas and inspiration! 


You can also know the younger men making 
their mark and obtain a fresh viewpoint on 
the human side of business; hear what our 
business and financial giants are thinking and 
saying and doing; get the benefit of their ex- 
perience, their ideas, their methods, their 
plans to meet present trying conditions, by 
reading “FORBES,” edited by B. C. Forbes, 
every two weeks. 





SEE FIRST—DECIDE LATER 
SPECIAL APPROVAL OFFER 
(F. 8-21-20) 





FORBES MAGAZINE, 
299 Broadway, New York 

Please send, on approval, “Men Who 4.8 
Making America” and FORBES Magi 
After 10 days I will return book and cancel 
order, OR mail $6.50, special combination 
‘ price for book and magazine for one year, on 
receipt of bill. [Canada (50c, extra) and 
Foreign ($1.00 extra) subscribers, please remit 


i 
Can Any Man in Business Afford Not | “® °"! 
to Know Our Business Leaders? |! 


Their Methods? Their Achievements? Their 
Beginnings? Know How They Made Their 
Fortunes? 
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Opportunities 





for Investors 


Second Grade Railroad Bonds 
Attractive Investments— 
Yield 7% to 842% 

By J. G. Donley, Jr. 


Associate Editor 


OW that the railroads have been 

granted fully 90 per cent. of the 
rate increases asked for, which, it is 
estimated, will enable them to earn 6 
per cent. on an arbitrary valuation of 
$18,900,000,000, the investor for profit 
may turn with renewed assurance to 
the better sort of second-grade rail- 
road bonds. These bonds have not 
yet discounted the improvement in 
their investment position which will 
result from the added income to be 
brought in under the new schedule 
of freight and passenger rates. They 
are still feeling the depression due 
to high money rates and the European 


The Colorado & Southern Refung. 
ing & Extension gold 4%s, due May | 
1935, are outstanding to the amount oj 
about $30,000,000 of an authorized issy. 
of $100,000,000. They are a direct objj. 
gation of the company and secured by 
a second mortgage on 1,039 miles o 
road and appurtenances, equipment ang 
all other property of the company 
now owned or hereafter acquired 
They are also secured by a first lien 
on bonds and stocks of a par value of 
$25,109,151. Further, they are a second 
lien on securities aggregating $10,585. 
283, and a second lien on the total 
mileage of the road, subject to $19, 











SECOND-GRADE RAILROAD BONDS FOR INVESTMENT. 


Chesapeake & Ohio Conv. 5s.......... 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ref. 4s. 
Colorado & Southern Ref. 4%s........ 
Denver & Rio Grande Con. 4s......... 
Rio Grande Western 4s............e00. 
St. Louis-San Francisco Pr.:Ln. 4s.... 


Highest Since Present Approx, 
Jan.1, Low Price Yield 

Maturity 1906 Record About Per (Ct. 
1946 975% 72 77 7.30 
1934 97 59% 66 8.30 
1936 100% 66 68 8.60 
1936 101% 60 63 8.50 
1939 100 60 64 8.00 
1950 73% 53% 56 8.00 








political situation which has held even 
high-grade railroad and other mort- 
gage issues to low levels. 

Second-grade railroad bonds, well 
secured, and safe enough for the busi- 
ness man’s funds, may still be bought 
to yield from 7% to 8% per cent. If 
carefully selected, these bonds are suit- 
able for a portion of any investor’s 
funds, and the high yield at present ob- 
tainable, with prospects of a consider- 
able appreciation in value at some fu- 
ture date, makes them a very satisfac- 
tory form of investment. 

In the table incorporated herewith 
there are listed six of the best and 
most attractive of the second-grade 
issues. They are so well secured and 
so well protected as to interest re- 
quirements that they just barely fall 
short of the category of first-class 
bonds. They have been gaining in in- 
vestment favor in recent years, and 
it is likely that in the course of a rea- 
sonable time they will be entitled to a 
pusition on a higher investment plane. 
They are investments which are still 
going through the process of season- 
ing and strengthening. 

The Chesapeake & Ohio 30-year con- 
vertible 5s, due April 1, 1946, are out- 
standing in the amount of $40,180,000, 
which is the limit of the authoriza- 
tion. They are secured by pledge of 
$45,920,000 Chesapeake & Ohio Ist lien 
and improvement bonds of 1930, which 
may be extended to the maturity of 
tie convertibles. The conversion fea- 
ture offers attractive possibilities. Up 
to April 1, 1923, the bonds may be 
converted into the stock at $80 a share; 
from April 2, 1923, to April 1, 1926, in- 
clusive, at $90; April 2, 1926, to April 1, 
1936, inclusive, at $100. Chesapeake & 
Ohio sold as high as 68% last year, 
while in 1909 and 1910 it sold above the 
90 level. The road has developed a 
very substantial earning power and it 
would not be at all surprising if the 
stock were to reach a level which would 
make the conversion privilege profit- 
able before the option at $80 a share 
expires in 1923. 


402,000 Colorado & Southern first 4s, 
They are well protected as to earn- 
ings, and being secured by a direct 
lien on practically all the mileage of 
the system subject to a comparatively 
limited first mortage, may be regarded 
as in all respects secure, and on a 
sound investment basis. Their pres- 
ent price around 68, compares with a 
high of 90 in 1915, and a high record 
of 100% in 1909. 

There are $94,941,000 outstanding of 
an authorized issue of $163,000,000 of 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ist 
and refunding 4s. They are secured by 
a direct or collateral mortgage on 5; 
834 miles of road owned; 1,251 miles 
of leaseholds; securities, trackage 
rights, terminals, equipment, and other 
property hereafter acquired with the 
proceeds of these bonds or which may 
be otherwise acquired and placed un- 
der the lien. The stocks and bonds 
which secure the mortgage are those 
of companies whose properties are 
owned in fee by the C., R. I. & P. Ry. 
Co., and aggregate a par value of $24, 
199,950. While this issue cannot be 
rated as high as the Colorado & 
Southern refunding 4%%4s, it ranks as 
one of the good second-grade mort- 
gages. At current levels the Rock Isl!- 
and refunding 4s show a decline of 
about 20 points from their highest 
point of the past ten years. 

The claim of the Western Pacific 
against the Denver & Rio Grande has 
had a depressing effect on the market 
position of all the securities of the 
latter. The first 4s, however, being 2 
first mortgage on 1,647 miles of road, 
apurtenances, equipment, etc., are se 
cured against encroachment of other 
claims. There are $34,125,000 of the 4s 
outstanding, and the mortgage is 
closed. These bonds are prior in lien 
to the improvement 5s of 1928; to the 
first and refunding 5s of 1965, which 
provide for the retirement of this is 
sue, and to the cumulative adjustment 
73 of 1932. Protected by a large mar- 
gin of safety in earnings, a fairly 


(Continued on page 371) 
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Anglo Canadian Leather Co., Ltd., Band 


An artistic band organized by Mr. Shaw, 
president of the company. Many Conn 
instruments have been chosen by this 
organization. It is directed by 


uid 
ST eert L. Clark, for many years the 
renowned Cornet Soloist of Sousa’s Band. 


Mr. Shaw has made Huntsville, Ont., 
jamous with this great factory band. 


The Heart 
of an 


Organization 





| aMERICAN industry is 
finding the factory band 

its greatest help in build- 
ing real business families. 
Men respond to band music 
which leads them on toward 
greater production to the tune 
of contentment. A band in 
your institution will pay for 
itself in big dividends. 


There are many in your em- 
ploy who can play and others 
who can learn. Cultivate their 
musical “bump.” Get them to- 
gether and fit them out with 
Conn instruments. They will 
be able to give you a concert 
in four weeks’ time while they 
develop a Spirit of cheer and 
co-operation above par. 


How to Start 
-a Band 


We will gladly give you our 
aid and assist you in getting 
the proper instructor if 
needed. We will furnish you 
with the kind of instruments 
that your men can master 
quickly and satisfactorily. 
Write for particulars. 





A Guarantee Bond with Every Conn. 


Awarded Highest Honors at World's 
Expositions. 


All Exclusive Conn Features at No 
Greater Cost. 





845 Conn Building 


Elkhart, Ind. 


Agencies in All Large Cities 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of High 
Grade Band and Orchestra Instruments 























Business Forecast 
(Continued from page 364) 


These six fundamental factors could 
be enlarged upon indefinitely. So also 
could the admittedly unpleasant situ- 
ation in Europe, the fall in the foreign 
exchanges, the rising trend in imports 
and the falling trend in exports, the 
increase in commercial failures in re- 
cent months, the grave shortage of 
coal at many points, the shrinkage in 
the earnings of numerous industrial 
companies, the fall in security quota- 
tions and many other developments. 

The purpose of this survey, however, 
is not to attempt to discuss every re- 
cent happening affecting business, or 
to gloss over the embarrassing posi- 
tion many concerns find themselves in, 
but to invite attention to fundamentals 
in the hope that dispassionate study 
of them by the business community 
will do at least something to arrest the 
present tendency to overdo pessimism 
and panicky action. 

As for securities, they should go 
higher rather than lower, particularly 
in the railroad division. Purchases, 
however, should be made only after 
thorough investigation, because some 
of the railroads which are reported as 
among our strongest are in reality in 
a less promising condition than other 
roads of lower standing—Pennsylvania 
Railroad, for example, is doing worse 
than the Baltimore & Ohio, and the 
shares of the latter are calculated to 
appeal more than the shares of the 
former to those who delve into earn- 
ings statements. 





Stock Market Outlook 


(Continued from page 365) 


pleted it may be expected that, of the 
industrials, those shares which were 
prominent in the first half of the year 
will be again taken up. 

First preference should be given to 
the equipments, such as Baldwin Loco- 
motive, Haskell & Barker and Ameri- 
can Locomotive. 

The oils, which have been boomed 
more vigorously, may be longer in re- 
gaining market equilibrium, In this 
group, purchases of such stocks as 
Pan-American, Mexican Petroleum, 
Royal Dutch and Texas Company may 
be made with the idea of holding 
through any further decline. 

The coppers, long disappointing, 
have been well liquidated, and such 
stocks of this group as Anaconda, 
Utah, Cerro de Pasco and Inspiration 
may be bought to hold. 

The rails have turned the corner 
and at current low levels appear to be 
a purchase. Selections should be made 
with care and discrimination. 





Clearing House of Ideas 


(Continued from page 369) 


Savings accounts do not show an in- 
crease in wages in the past several 
years. 

And only one person in each ten saves 
money. 

Let us consider the present day waste 
of commodities. 

Suppose that each family in the 
‘United States were to waste a single 
ounce of fat or meat and one slice of 
bread every day. 

“A small amount,” you say? 

Yes, but in one year’s time this would 
mean an actual complete loss of 3,923,- 
000 meat animals and 7,000,000 bushels 
of wheat. 

But the most terrifying waste of all 
is that of time. 








FORBES 





Now, in a period when the whole 
world is short of goods, we find de- 
mands for shorter and shorter hours. 

Recently 500,000 bituminous miners 
demanded a thirty-hour week. 

Without attempting to judge the fair- 
ness of this demand, let us compute in 
this one field the difference in pro- 
duction resulting from a _ thirty-hour 
week and forty-four hour week. 

Here are the figures: 14 hours for 
each of 500,000 men, total 7,000,000 
hours per week. 

In a year’s time this would total 364,- 
000,000 working hours—lost at the cost 
of 45,000,000 tons of coal which would 
be mined in this time. 

Consider in the same light every line 
of industry where we are not now 
working to full capacity, and the result 
is startling. 

The most important part of thrift 
which we should now practice is found 
in the proper use of time. 





Opportunities for Investors 
(Continued from page 370) 


good investment rating appears justi- 
fied. At present prices the Denver 4s 
are down fully 40 points from their 
high record of 1906, and over 20 points 
from their high level of five years ago. 
The Rio Grande Western first 4s are 
also a closed mortgage, with $15,190,000 
outstanding. The Rio Grande West- 
ern Railway Co. was formed in 1889, 
and was consolidated with the former 
Denver & Rio Grande Railroad Co. 
into the present Denver & Rio Grande 
Railway Co. in 1908. The bonds are a 
first mortgage on 411 miles of road in 
tke states of Utah and Colorado, or 
at the rate of about $37,000 a mile. 
They are down about 30 points from 
their high prices of ten years ago, al- 
though they are well protected by 
earnings and may be given place among 
the best of the second-grade issues. 

Bonds under the St. Louis-San Fran- 
cisco Railway Co.’s prior lien mort- 
gage have been issued in series “A,” 
“B,” and “C.” ‘The first of these are 
4s; the second, 5s; and the third, 6s. 
The company may, by supplemental in- 
denture, provide a sinking fund for the 
redemption of any particular series, 
and may also issue a series of bonds 
convertible into the capital stock of 
the company. There are outstanding 
about $120,000,000 bonds under the 
mortgage authorization of $250,000,000. 
Of these, $84,244,125 are series “A” 4s. 
They are secured by a mortgage or 
collateral lien upon 3,931 miles of road 
in all, covering all lines of railway 
owned at the time of delivery of the 
indenture, subject to general 5s and 6s 
and underlying bonds. It is also pro- 
vided that they shall be a mortgage 
upon all lines of railway and other 
property of every kind or description 
purchased, acquired or constructed by 
use of adjustment or income bonds. 
There is also a large volume of collat- 
eral in the shape of stocks and bonds 
behind this issue, which may be given 
a fairly good rating. 

The St. Louis-San Francisco ° Rail- 
way is perhaps the best located rail- 
road in the Middle West. It provides 
a short line between St. Louis and Ok- 
lahoma City, and its territory has in 
the past few years taken from the soil 
a large aggregate of new wealth in 
the form of oil, minerals and agricul- 
tural crops. 





Imports of $5,239,000,000 for the fis- 
cal year 1920 show an increase of 177 
per cent. over 1914, when they were 


$1,894,000. 











‘‘Natural Resources” 


Our weekly review of the activ- 
ities of leading oil, copper, silver 
and gold mining companies is 
invaluable to market observers. 


Full of important information 
and statistics about the copper, 
silver and oil industries and the 
prospects for special companies, 


Sent to investors regularly on 
request. No obligation 
incurred. 


David Maltman 


Member N. Y. Curb Market Ass’n 
20 Broad St. New York 


Telephone: Rector 4778-4779-3297 
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Made to your measure, payable after 
received, with the clear understanding 
that if the fitis not perfect 








every way, if you are not 
convinced you have received 
a fine, high gm stylish, 
perfect-fitting tailored suit 
made to your measures and 
have saved $15 to $20, you 
are not uncer the slight- 

est obligation to keep it. 


. y 
money you may paid 
us is refunded at once, 

SAMPLES FREE 
Any man young or 
old interested in sav- 
ng money,who wants to dress well and not feel extrav- 
agant is invited to write us for our free book of 
z fash explaining everything, Please 
write letter or postal today, just say *‘Send me your 
samples’ and get our whole proposition by returc 
mail. Try it—costs you nothing—just e postal, get the 
free samplesand prices anyway. You willlearn some- 
thing important about dressing well and saving money, 


PARK TAILORING COMPANY 
Dept .219 Chicago, ILL. 


The Royal Road to Riches 


SUCCESS comes to those who want it! And only 
to those. The chief thing is wanting it enough. 
What looks like LUCK is ninety times out of every 
hundred the result of just plain sweating. Envying 

ors bought a man a single meal. The 
simple rule for success is the rule of common 
sense. Take a little inventory of yourself and then 
go to work. t the future only means 
that you are afraid to meet it. Fear only comes 
from ignorance. KNOW the right road and you 
can walk on it undisturbed. You can find the 
right road by reading 


KEYS TO SUCCESS 
Personal Efficiency 
By B. C. FORBES 


In thirty plain talks, filled with straight com- 
mon sense, are simple rules that cannot help in- 
or woman who wants to find 
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S IXTY per cent. of the International 
Harvester Company’s net profits in 
excess of 7 per cent. upon invested 
capital will be distributed annually 
among the company’s 40,000 employees, 
in accordance with a new profit-shar- 
ing and stock participation plan just 
announced. Workers will be divided 
into two groups, one including those 
in executive and managerial positions, 
and the other all those outside of this 
classification. The former will re- 
ceive one-third of the extra compen- 
ation fund, and the latter two-thirds, 
part in the company’s 7 per cent. pre- 
ferred stock and part in cash. The 
funds will be distributed in proportion 
to the actual earnings of each em- 
ployee for the year as compared with 


CORBES 


SIGNIFICANT NEWS 


of Interest to Business Men 


the aggregate earnings of other em- 
ployees in each group. Common stock 
will be distributed instead of pre- 
ferred to the employees in the first 
group. To provide a stock reserve for 
future distribution, stockholders of the 
company have voted to increase the 
common stock by $20,000,000 and the 
preferred by $40,000,000. 

* * * 

From my viewpoint, I think condi- 
tions should be considered satisfac- 
tory. In some respects I think there 
has been a lack of prudence in busi- 
ness management since the armistice in 
1918. I refer especially to prices. 
There seems to have been a disposi- 
tion on the part of large numbers to 
ask and accept the highest prices 


which could be obtained. Consequent- 
ly, there has been added to going 
prices the amount which the producer 
has been obliged to pay, with profits 
on the whole, and the purchaser has 
been obliged to charge an increased 
price to his customers. * * * There 
is plenty of business, sufficient num- 
bers to transact it, reasonable profits 
offered and larger resources than ever 
before. If we take advantage of our 
opportunities, as now seems to me to 
be the tendency, success and prosper- 
ity in this country are assured. * * * 
I have, upon inquiry during the last 
thirty or forty days, ascertained that 
labor at our various plants is more 
efficient per man than it has been at 
any time before during the last five 
years.—Elbert H. Gary. 
TS 

Rising costs have at last been too 
much for the Philadelphia Rapid Tran- 
sit Company, which, though operating 
on a five-cent fare, has maintained di- 

















daily in all parts of Manhattan. 


Your Money’s Idle Hours 


Because of the increased burden which war and resulting 
economic disarrangements have placed upon the dollar, 
quicker turn-over of working capital is a most important 


factor in the financing of every business. 


Paymeni of higher interest rates will not always secure fu1.ds. 
In a situation where larger amounts are required for handling 
individual transactions and restriction of loan may be necessary 
to provide for essential activities, ‘‘stde-trvacked credits’’ are 
doubly undesirable. 


A measure of relief comes when deliveries and collections 
are speeded up by reducing delays which even under norma: 
conditions are often allowed to clog the processes of trade. 
To this relief, the Irving contributes by direct collections 
everywhere in America and by tracing shipments, notifying 
consignees of arrivals and presenting drafts by’ messenger 


is the unfailing rule of Irving specialized service. 


IRVING NATIONAL BANK 


WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK 





The straight line to results 














vidends until recently. Presiden 
Thomas F. Mitten, who has worked 
wonders with the men and equipmen 
under him, was recently offered the 
$1,000,000 savings of his 11,000 workers 
to aid in his fight for a basic five-cen 
fare, but he refused the tender. Re. 
cently the workers, when a wage ip. 
crease became due them, agreed to 
wait receipt of the increase until the 
company is better off financially, 
* * * 

Four hundred retailers of dry goods 
from twenty-two States, meeting jp 
convention in Chicago, reported a boom 
in business and at the same time de. 
clared that prospects for lower prices 
for fall’ and winter clothing were 
bright. 

* * * 


For the first time in several weeks 
industries of Cleveland are turning 
away workers, indicating a turn of the 
employment tide. Prior to May there 
was a shortage of workers, especially 
of unskilled labor. 

*x* * * 


The working of the Standard (jj 
Company’s industrial representation 
plan was illustrated at the Constable 
Hook plant at Bayonne when one crew 
of pilers, including sixteen men, asked 
an increase in wages from sixty-seven 
and one-half cents an hour to seventy- 
five cents. The demand referred to 
the joint council of representatives 
from both the management and the 
employees, was refused on the ground 
that the men in question were already 
receiving more than employees of the 
same grade in other refineries. - It was 
proposed, however, that the men might 
gc on a piecework, basis, and earn as 
much as they liked. They might also 
reduce the number of men per crew, in 
order that the group earnings might 
be larger per man. This solution was 
not acceptable to the men of one crew, 
who struck—with the result that their 
places have been filled by other men. 

a 

The index number of The Annailist, 
derived from prices of a selected list 
of food materials, has fallen to the 
lowest point touched since Nov. 8 last 
year. 

* * * 


“There appears to be no difference of 
opinion concerning the causes that are 
responsible for the difficulties that 
hamper building operations,” says the 
Federal Reserve Board.. “The hin- 
drances are summed up under the all- 
inclusive heads of high prices of struc- 
tural materials and heavy labor costs; 
transportation troubles that make the 
securing of supplies problematical; 
and inability to obtain funds for financ- 
ing contemplated projects, especially 
residential structures.” 

* * * 


Howard E. Figg, Special Assistant 
to the Attorney General in the enforce- 
ment of the Lever law against profit- 
eering, charges that manufacturers and 
jobbers of wearing apparel are at- 
tempting through carefully prepared 
propaganda “to stampede retailers and 
the public into a renewed fictitious de- 
mand” for clothing and thereby force 
prices higher, “The Department of 
Justice,” said Mr. Figg, “is fully advised 
of the several phases of this carefully 


* planned campaign, and it only remains 


to fix personal responsibility before ap- 
plying the criminal provisions of the 


- Lever law.” 


* * * 


Mexico’s industry, according to of- 
ficial estimates quoted by El Univer- 
sal, is valued at 600,000,000 pesos. Her 


mining industry is valued at 400,000,000 
pesos, while 17,000,000 pesos is the valu- 
ation placed on the textile industry. 
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The resolutions committee of the 
New York County Branch of the Amer- 


‘can Legion has recommended the fol- 


lowing measures to be promulgated in 
the interest of service men and the 
community: Increased pay for pos- 
tal employees; the creation of a Fed- 
eral Department of Education with a 
Cabinet officer at the head; some sys- 
tem of universal military training with 
emphasis upon the physical and edu- 
cational features of the plan; the ad- 
justment of War Insurance claims. A 
continuation of the policy of non-inter- 
ference in controversies between cap- 
ital and labor was contained in the 
statement. 
* * * 

Albert Edward Warren, general 
manager of the Western lines of the 
Canadian National Railways, has been 
named chief executive of all the Can- 
adian Government railways in the 
West, with the title of vice-president. 

* * * 

Those inclined to pessimistic views 
as to our financial situation probably 
do not know, or do not appreciate, the 
immensely significant fact that our 
Federal Reserve banks have, at this 
time, an unused lending power of $750,- 
000,000, and that if occasion required 
the board could, by waiving reserve 
requirements on deposits and notes 
only 10 per cent., increase the unused 
lending power to $2,500,000,000, which 
is twenty-five times as much as all 
the national banks of the country 
(which constitute a large majority of 
the membership of the reserve system) 
were ever borrowing at any one time 
on bills payable and rediscounts prior 
to 1913—Controller of the Currency, 
John Skelton Williams. 

a 

The Industrial Bureau of the Mer- 
chants’ Association reports that re- 
turns from forty-nine manufacturers, 
representing forty different industries, 
indicate that production per man per 
hour is slowly but surely approaching 
the normal. 

* * * 

Says the Federal Reserve Board: 
“An effect of the changed labor situ- 
ation, which has been the subject of 
quite general comment in the various 
Federal Reserve Districts, is an in- 
crease in the efficiency of labor. One 
of the largest producing companies in 
the Cleveland district reports the great- 
est four months in our history of 
pounds produced per man.” This con- 
firms Judge Gary’s statement that la- 
ber is more inclined to work indus- 
triously. 

x * * 

The London Joint City and Midland 
Bank has opened offices on three of 
the largest Atlantic liners, “Aqui- 
tania,” “Imperator” and “Mauretania.” 
This enterprising banking service is 
intended to save time and trouble. Fi- 
nancial matters which formerly needed 
attention before sailing can now be 
attended to during the leisure of the 
trip. This should appeal to hustling 
Americans. 

* * & 

An unprecedented increase in cus- 
toms receipts for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1920, was reported by the Col- 
lector of the Port of New York. The 
total was over $230,000,000, as compared 
with $117,850,000 for the preceding year. 

* * * 

How much does it cost for a depart- 
ment store to deliver a package for a 
cistomer? The National Retail Dry 
Goods Association, as the result of a 
questionnaire, found that it may cost a 
store anywhere from 5.5 to 30 cents. 
The average indicates that it costs a 
bit more than 12 cents to deliver mi- 
ladv’s parcel, 
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BEST IN THE LONG RUN 





E first look tells the smarter, 
more graceful difference of 
Silvertown Cords; the first ride, 
their easier-running difference; the 
first check-up on mileage, their 
lower-cost difference. 





Goodrich 
S ilverto 


America’s First Conv Tire 


FOUNDED 1870 
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TRADE MARK 


The Goodrich Adjustment Basis: Silvertown Cords, 8000 Miles ; Fabric Téres, 6000 Miles 
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“Prompt and Efficient Service in Every Emergency” 


UICK completion of a manufac- 
turing plant requires close co- 
ordination between the design, 
choice, purchase and installation of equip- 
ment and the design and construction 
of buildings. Under stress of war, when 
the Government wished the quickest pos- 


Department placed with our organiza- 
tion the responsibility for both structures 
and equipment and has- expressed entire 
satisfaction with the results. 


In work of this class it is particularly 
important that we work with you as well 
as for you, and that we begin when your 
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PURE PORK 
SAUSAL OUR GUARANTEE 
IF YOU ARE NOT SATISFIED 
THAT THE CONTENTS OF 
THIS CAN IS OF THE HIGHEST 
POSSIBLE QUALITY, YOUR 
DEALER WILL REFUND THE 
PURCHASE PRICE. 


PRESIDENT 
















This “‘money-back”’ guarantee 
is oneachcan. Read it and 
realize how it protects you. 
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AFER SLICED 
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AVIENNA STYLE 
SAUSAGE 
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“I NDER the Wilson Certified label you will find other products that save you money and time always. 
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Corned Beef Hash “like mother used to make” 
—perfectly seasoned, wholesomely appetizing, ready 
to brown and serve; Vienna Style Sausages, plump, 
juicy and pleasing; properly cooked Ox Tongue, ready 
to slice, garnish and serve hot or cold; Sliced Driea 
Beef of the choicest quality, each slice rich in appeal to 
eye and palate; Corned Beef, cooked and ready to 
slice and serve as a cold meat or in sandwiches; and 


\\ 





Remember, there is no waste. We have done all 
the trimming and cooking for you—and our “money- 
back” guarantee says that we leave the verdict to 
your judgment. We can do this with confidence for 
we know Wilson’s Certified products will win and 
hold your approbation. 


Ask your dealerforthem. If he cannot supply you, please send 
us his name and we can stock him, for our distribution is national. 


nin mark LSS yous quorcetes” 
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A NEW TRANSPORTATION ERA" 
BUT WHAT KIND OF PNEUMATIC 


TRUCK TIRES 


INE years ago, there were 
only about 25,000 motor 
trucks in the country. That was 
when the first pneumatic truck tire 
ever built came out of one of the 
U. S. Tire factories. 


How changed today. More than 
700,000 trucks. Over 5,000 
truck Jines, paralleling the service 
of the railroads. More starting 
daily. 


The United States Rubber 
Company has long been prepar- 
ing for this new transportation 


United States 


Fifty-three 
Factories 


era. Looking ahead—realizing the 
part the right kind of pneumatic 
truck tires should play. Thinking 
of the food situation, the industrial 
situation— every phase of com- 
mercial transportation. 

Its years of experience—longest 
of any truck tire manufacturer— 
have been devoted to this one 
objective: the construction of a 
Truck Pneumatic built for Truck 
service. With the result that it 
has been able to incorporate, in 
each U.S. Nobby Cord Pneu- 
matic Truck Tire, a structural 


The oldest and largest 


Rubber Organization in the World 


strength beyond anything ever 
attempted—as may be seen from 
the way its beads are anchored, 
its breaker strips multiplied, its 
flap moulded, its side cushions 
bulwarked, its holding to the road 
made sure. 
* * * 


The United States Rubber 
Company is providing truck own- 
ers today with the pneumatic 
truck tire performance they will 
be looking for when the bulk of 
the nation’s freight business is 
being done by motor truck. 


“U.S. Pneumatic Truck Tires 
t) Rubber Company 


Two hundred and 
thirty-five Branches 





